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ONE of the biggest school-book 
contracts given out in recent 
years has just been awarded to the 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 
of Richmond, Va., by the State 
Board of Texas. Here’s the list: 
Child’s World—First Reader... «0.060.000 5002 ceceeess Basal 
‘ “ Second Reagef es ..s 6 cicccccicasesvce ~ 
i Peete Cr TE eT eT ee eT eS 
Poet RAGS 6scn soi cecnscesveescn 
Pet OMOY inc cca cee es tvewserenas ~ 
cg | i one On hows 
Child’s World Primer ................ lirst Supplementary 
ge ee er Basal 
| re ee ee re ; 
OOD 6 oitn bode saved eu toeeudsens “ 
Texas History Stories ....................Supplementary 
} Shall we send you a beautiful booklet of sample pages of this remarkable 
series—The Child’s World? 
Sapna 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 
Richmond, Virginia 
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The School a Social Asset 





BUNYAN Y. TYNER, Head Department of Education, Fredericksburg State Normal School 





The past few years have witnessed a decided 
reaction against the formal, the disciplinary, and 
the unnatural in education, and the world war 
has moved forward the sentiment along this line 
by practically a quarter of a century. The world 
is demanding to-day knowledge of a thing rather 
than knowledge about a thing, ability to do some- 
thing rather than a smattering idea of how it 
ought to be done. We are fast coming to the 
viewpoint of Spencer, who a half-century ago 
said: “How to live is the essential question for 
us. Not how to live in the mere material sense, 
but in the widest sense. The general problem 
which comprehends every special problem is — 
the right ruling of conduct in all directions, under 
all circumstances. In what way to treat the body, 
in what way to treat the mind, in what way to 
manage our affairs, in what way to bring up a 
family, in what way to behave as a citizen, in 
what way to utilize all those sources of happi- 
ness which nature supplies — how to use all our 
faculties to the greatest advantage of ourselves 
and others — to prepare us for complete living — 
this is the function which education has to dis- 
charge.” 

If education is to fulfil its mission and lead 
students into the largest and most complete ad- 
justment to their environment — that environ- 

ent which Mr. Horne terms spiritual, including 
adjustment to nature, the achievements of the race, 

’s fellows, and one’s own ideals — its: activi- 
ties must be along more than one line. Formerly 
t was thought that moral and inteilectual training 

mpleted the whole function or duty of the 
school. But while this is important, it by no 

ans meets the requirements of the institution 


which has been called into being by the complex 
life of our age. We must learn the new mean- 
ing of education — that it includes the all-round 
development of the individual, physically, men- 
tally, morally, socially,.and spiritually — fitting 
for the largest participation in a democratic so- 
ciety. 

Leading educators are now pretty generally 
agreed that the school should include in its ac- 
tivities training along at least the following lines: 


1. Physical — the need of which was so 
greatly manifested in the rejection of from 25 to 
33 1/3 per cent of the young men of our coun- 
try in the recent draft because of physical de- 
fects, and in the inroads of tuberculosis and other 
preventable diseases among all classes of people. 

2. Intellectual — of that practical type which 
enables one to feel at ease in meeting and deal- 
ing with the complex social, political, and indus- 
trial problems of the age. Too much of our so- 
called intellectual training has been on abstract 
theorems and impracticable problems, to the neg- 
lect of that practical training which makes an in- 
dependent thinker and a successful business or 
professional citizen. 


9 


3. Moral-Social — the bringing of the individ- 
ual child into as many group and co-operative 
relations with his fellows as possible by provid- 
ing for the exercise day by day of various so- 
cial functions. 


The elementary school has a 
golden opportunity for developing moral-social 
habits in the school-room, during the class hour, 
on the playground, in the student-teacher rela- 
tionships, in group undertakings, community ac- 
tivities, and in various other ways. 
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4. Vocational —the ability to do something 
well when leaving the school. The real test of 
knowledge is ability to use that knowledge. Far 
too many failures are to be found in the various 
walks of life because of a lack of information 
as to the underlying principles essential to suc- 
cess in the specific vocations. Neglect altogether, 
or a mere study about the vocation into which the 
student is to go, has caused too many heartaches, 
broken spirits, wrecked homes, not to elicit the 
careful attention of educators for the present 
and future generations. Virginia schools should 
at least give attention to the following types of 
vocational training — household arts, domestic 
science, including marketing and buying, scienti- 
fic agriculture, and the care and raising .of 
animals. In addition to this, specific training of 
other kinds can be given to advantage in certain 
localities. 

5. Training for Leisure — Modern working 
conditions are fast creating a considerable period 
in each day when the workman is unemployed. 
How to utilize this time to the best advantage of 
the individual and the social order, and to pro 
tect both from the evil effects of idle brains and 
hands, is a question calling for our best thought. 
To meet this new condition society has imposed 
it upon its institution the school — to provide 
some form of entertainment of a wholesome char- 
acter for these hours. Thus to the other forms 
of educational activity, aesthetic appreciation has 
been added. A love for good literature, music, 
pictures, flowers, parks, architecture, etc., is being 
instilled ; good, clean, manly sports are being 
encouraged; harmless games and simple dances 
are being taught; art galleries and libraries are 
competing with the saloon, gambling den, and 
cheap picture shows, in that the school is be- 
coming a part of the social order which fosters it, 
and is directing its activities toward training citi- 
zens for efficient individual achievement and 
broad social constructiveness. 

Having thus briefly outlined the scope of work 
for our modern schools, the question of procedure 
confronts us. It is my opinion that the artifi- 
ciality, unnaturalness, suppression, and drudgery 
of the schools of a century ago adhere to our 
schools to-day, in many instances, to a very 


large extent. We are still “keeping school.” The 


three R’s predominate in the course of study, the 


EDUCATION 


teacher is master; memory is the method; and 
constraint the motto. So effective has been our 
system of individual suppression that by the time 
students have reached the high school most of 
them have learned to keep quiet during class 
hour — even when called on. And such a thing 
as taking the initiative in a class discussion is 
almost unknown by the time the high school 
course is completed. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions to all of these general conditions which 
I am citing, but from observations in the schools, 
and from experience with the pupils coming 
from many of them, my conclusion is that op- 
portunity for self-expression and_ self-direction 
along a number of lines is not sufficiently pro- 
vided. Students are as a rule pretty good in the 
higher grades in doing memory work, but are al- 
most wholly unable to attack problems requiring 
thought, and successfully solve them. They show 
little ability to think or do. Is this not due to the 
fact that our school work is carried on largely 
upon a pure fact getting or memory basis? 
What is a school anyway ?— my definition is 
this: “A school is an experience giving institu- 
tion, and exists for the purpose of giving pupils 
the greatest number of useful experiences in the 
In this definition you 
It is not 
my opinion that our public schools should be con- 


shortest possible time.” 
will notice the element of practicality. 


verted into trade schools to the neglect of those 
subjects which are intended to give a larger ap- 
preciation of life. But I do think that a more 
practical course of study should be provided by 
a process of elimination and _ substitution; and 
above all, that what is done in the schools should 
be done more naturally. The teacher and pupils 
should constitute a group of social workers en- 
gaged in a task that is worth doing, all working 
together for the accomplishment of a desired end, 
Have you not seen workmen on their job; tillers 
of the soil each with his row; factory laborers 
each with his task, yet a common group; each 
earning his daily bread, but interested one in 
another; not slaves but co-laborers? Why not 
the same relationship in the school? The teacher 
should be more concerned in winning the 

fidence and esteem of her students than sh 
about her poise and “dignity” —a_ teacher to 
whom they can come with their problems, not 0! 
the “fox and hound” type, but the real life prob- 











nactivity, but some noise 
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ms which confront them in their daily work and 
their environment. In such a school we find 


al education and a “school spirit.” There is a 


ertain ease and freedom, not the quietude of 


the buzz of a busy 





roup. 


The formal system of the later Middle Ages 
constantly forcing itself upon us; small coun- 
schools are imposing upon themselves the 


rtiicial cofiditions of the crowded city schools ; 
students are forced into martial lines ; hats, caps, 
loaks, and books are disposed of in most un- 


cessary ways; and many other modes of doing 
ings are employed which in later life will be 


)solutely useless to the individual. It has been 


monstrated over and over that practically no 
lucational advantage is obtained by simply doing 
thing for its own sake. In other words, that 
more advantage will be derived from study- 
and doing those things which can be used by 
individual in some phase of his later social 
| vocational life. “The goal of all teaching 
to achieve in the pupil the highest type of 
duct.” 
(hen again, in the content of many of our 
hools, | find much that is of no value. Stu- 
its are made into statisticians. Fact after fact, 
te after date, idiom after idiom, are stored in 


he mind for the time being with no relation to 
resent life or future usefulness. Instead of this 


lated “fact” teaching, history should be 
ught more as a connected whole, showing the 
clopment of races, peoples, and nations ; geog- 
phy should be taught largely as cause and 
ct; spelling, reading and language as means 
‘Communication; arithmetic as a business and 
mercial proposition; and physiology and 
viene, not so much as what we are and how we 
ht to be and live, but as the actual being and 
ng. It is high time that we stop educating 
from the life that most of us are to live 
commence educating in the life we are now 
ng and for the life we are to live. G. Stanley 
| thinks that the wisest thing a parent can do 
tore sending a child to school is to get him 


acquainted with the natural objects all about him. 
He even goes so far as to say that a child at the 
age of five or six may get more education from 
a few days spent in the country under proper 
guidance than from a term or two of school with- 
out such contact. And yet many teachers are 
permitting children to pass through the schools 
to-day without calling their attention to the 
beauties of nature, or leading them to know and 
love the birds and animals which people the 
forest. They are being schooled in the things 
afar —the things written in books — but their 
senses are not being attuned to the harmonies in 
the universe about them. 


If our schools are to meet the complex demands 
of a fast moving civilization, their work must be 
made less formal and dogmatic ; less seclusive and 
superficial; more natural and practical; more 
interesting and vital; more comprehensive and 
friendly. Shall we not then make our schools 
real assets of the social order by incorporating in 
our educational ideal the sentiments expressed by 
Mr. Strayer in the following words: “Pupils at 
work forming habits of thought, feeling, and 
action; acquiring knowledge of nature and of 
society; forming ideals which make for social 
well-being ; and learning in all of this work to 
act independently, to function in the society of 
which they are a part: this is education, and 
these are the goals which we should strive to 
achieve every day and every hour that we teach. 

* * The school which is a center of com- 
munity life, a place for study, for recreation, for 
physical development, and for social intercourse 
is the school that is fulfilling its mission in the 
life of the people.” 


Reconstruction Opens Gov’t Jobs to Teachers 


\ll teachers should try the U. S. Government ex- 
aminations soon to be held throughout the entire coun- 
try. The positions to be filled pay from $1,100 to $1,890; 
have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay 


Those interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. C269, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places and large de- 
scriptive book, showing the positions open and giving 
many sample examination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 
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Public Health Nurses for Rural Schools 





By MARY EVELYN BRYDON, M. D., State Field Health Officer 





There have been a few public health nurses in 
Virginia ever since the year 1896, so the idea of 
having a public health nurse in every county 1s 
not at all a new one. It was not made the sub- 
ject of an enactment by the General Assembly, 
however, until March of this year (1918), when 
a bill was passed authorizing county boards of 
supervisors to appropriate money from county 
funds for the employment of county school nurses 
“to visit the schools and the homes in an effort to 
prevent the spread of disease and to provide for 
the treatment of many ailments which, if allowed 
to continue, will result disastrously to the pupils.” 
There is no more valuable health movement in the 
State than this, which designs to send into the 
homes of the people women trained and skilled 
in the work of sanitary inspection, social service, 
and all forms of public health work. 

To those interested in school and community 
health no argument is necessary to show the ex- 
tent of the need for county health supervision, 
but to the many who, for lack of time or interest, 
have given no thought to the matter, a definite line 
of educational propaganda must be undertaken. 
One-third of the men rejected by the draft exemp- 
tion boards were excluded because of defects 
which were found to be directly traceable to neg- 
lect in childhood. This matter of physical fitness 
has been brought more closely to the attention of 
men than ever before, and advocates for public 
health movements are increasing in numbers as 
a direct result of the war. In order to arouse 
public interest as to the importance of neglected 
physical defects in childhood, of insanitary home 
surroundings, of overcrowding in schools and 
homes, of parental ignorance in the care and feed- 
ing of infants and young children, and to the 
value of all those conditions which contribute to 
the child’s future efficiency or inefficiency, it is 
necessary that no time be lost in laying the whole 
matter before the county authorities. 


school-house is being slowly re- 


The rural 
modeled, and gradually better buildings are tak- 


ing the place of the former crude and inconven- 
ient structures. The new State laws governing 
the sanitary ventilation and heating requirements 
are being complied with. Many communities, 
however, are still far behind in these modern 
improvements. The problem of sanitation in 
many schools is still unthought of, no toilets at 
all being provided, or when in existence, being of 
a most insanitary character. In my visits to 
county teachers’ institutes this fall I have had 
many compiaints brought to. my notice in regard 
to this very question from the teachers them- 
selves. School-houses without washing facilities 
Heating and ventilation are yet 
Poor lighting, over- 


are common. 
unsolved problems in many. 
crowding, questionable drinking water, and un- 
kempt playgrounds are in many cases no prob- 
lem at all, not having reached the dignity of a 
problem. The awakening to these questions is an 
actual fact, however slowly the process is tak- 
ing place in the public mind. And the question 
of physical efficiency of the future citizens, and 
the part medical inspection of school children 
must play in the minds of the school authorities 
is being gradually recognized as of vital impor- 
tance. 

Let us look for a moment on the work that a 
county nurse would be called upon to undertake. 
She can no more limit her activities to one phase 
of health work than can a health officer in a city 
confine his efforts to an outbreak of typhoid 
fever, and ignore all other diseases. Her duties 
are manifold. In many cases, and perhaps in 
almost al! cases, she starts with school work. 
She visits the schools; gets acquainted with the 
principals and teachers, gaining their co-operation 
in her health undertakings ; inspects the children 
for defects, or assists the school physician, where 
a school physician is at work; is on hand for 
epidemics of every sort; and follows up cases to 
the homes of the children in order to have the 
physical defects remedied, this work being most 
important; calls upon the mothers, and ives 








In 
Publ; 
of V 
as thi 
son's 


Miss 








em instruction and help in regard to improving 
the child’s health. “She becomes a friend of the 
family, and can advise and teach as no other 
friend would dare. It is in her power to educate 
people in sanitary matters, to show why the low 
desk is the cause of Mary’s spinal curvature, 
why the dark room tries Johnnie’s eyes, why the 
poor drinking water or badly ventilated rooms 
bring about typhoid fever or tuberculosis. It is 
her duty to open the eyes of the public, to arouse 
public opinion, and to create the desire for better 
Her work is practical and educational. 

It is impossible for her to avoid doing social 
service work, for that comes to her attention 
from all quarters. She engages in infant welfare 
work, instructs tubercular patients in preventing 
the spread of tuberculosis, helps to prevent epi- 
demics, acts as a sanitary inspector, as a truant 
officer, as a visiting dietitian, and lends her ser- 
vices to follow up hospital social service work. 
She meets and helps to solve problems growing 
out of the lack of employment, the delinquency 
of children and adults. Poverty and ignorance 
come to her attention, and it is against these that 
She does not inter- 
fere with the doctor’s work, rather she co-operates 
and supplements. She does not diagnose or treat. 
These and “any other form of social work in 
which the health of the public is concerned, and 

which her training as a nurse comes into play” 
may be recognized as the work of a public health 





things. 


she wages constant warfare. 


nurse, 
ln June, 1916, the office of State Supervisor of 
Public Health Nursing was created for the State 
' Virginia, with Mrs. Jane B. Ranson, R. N., 
as the first director in charge. Since Mrs. Ran- 
n’s call to France she has been succeeded by 
liss Bettie McDanald. The latter has under 
: her supervision all the public health nurses in the 
district nurses, industrial 
There are approximately eighty pub- 
These have demon- 


te, county nurses, 
eS, tc. 


lic health nurses in the State. 
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strated beyond the question of any reasonable 
doubt the need for public health nursing in other 
parts of the State. All of our large cities, Alex- 
andria, Charlottesville, Danville, Hopewell, Lees- 


burg, Lynchburg, Newport News, Norfolk, 
Petersburg, Portsmouth, Richmond, Roanoke, 


Radford, Schoolfield, Staunton and Suffolk have 
shown the need for public health nurses, and 
have graduate nurses in charge of their visiting 
work, district work, school work, or industrial 
plants. Only six counties have public health 
nurses. Ninety-four have not yet seen fit to in- 
augurate this valuable work among their people. 

Until the school boards and county supervisors 
take up the matter of school nurses, which in ef- 
fect means county nurses, an attempt will be made 
to bring medical inspection to the county through 
the education of teachers in inspecting for phy- 
sical defects. During the past summer, to all the 
summer normal schools in the State, both white 
and colored, the State Board of Health sent lec- 
turers who gave this instruction to the teachers 
attending these institutions. Credit was given to 
all who took this course and passed examination 
on it. These courses in medical inspection of 
school children and preventive medicine will be 
given this winter at all the normal schools in the 
State to the senior classes, and credit will be 
given for work done. 


There must be no misunderstanding about the 
this work. The ideal condition for 
every county is to have a school physician who 


value of 


does medical inspection among the school chil- 
dren, and a county nurse who does the follow-up 
work. Such a team could work an untold amount 
of good in a county employing them. In the ab- 
sence of this ideal condition, the teachers are 
rising loyally to do what they can to prevent our 
future citizens from growing up as_ backward 
children, or with physical defects that will hamper 


them in their future efficiency. 
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The Wisdom of “Poor Richard”; or 
The Way to Wealth 





By ROBERT THOMAS KERLIN, V. M.I., Lexington 





Benjamin Franklin, commenting in later life on 
the general prosperity of the American colonies, 
attributed that prosperity in large measure to the 
habits of thrift, prudence, and economy inculcated 
Eve ry househoia, he said, had 


a little money laid by for a rainy d: 


by his Almanack. 
iy, and there 
was plenty of money in circulation. The people 
looked brisk and cheery, and everywhere car- 
ried in their very appearance the signs of pros- 
perous conditions. ‘Poor Richard” with his 
Almanack (so the word was spelt in Franklin’s 
day) had brought this to pass. Going every year 
into all the homes of the land, into the cabins of 
the frontiersmen, into the shops of the tradesmen, 
into the offices of business men, reaching the un- 
derstanding and appealing to the good sense and 
self-interest of the poorest and humblest as well 
as of the wealthiest and most cultured, ‘‘Poor 
Richard” became the great educator of the people 
and their best friend. His wisdom was the wis- 
dom that had been tested and approved by gen- 
erations of men and was embodied in proverbs 
and maxims, quaint, arresting, memorable. They 
were upon everybody’s lips, for that was a time 
when books treasures and 


were newspapers a 


rarity. Hence what the people had in the way of 
reading they learned by heart, and pondered and 
practiced. 

“Poor Richard” occasionally gathered up his 
sayings dispersed through the former annual 
issues of his Almanack into an ingenious dis- 
course. In 1758 this discourse was entitled, “The 
Way to Wealth,” and it constituted the preface 
to “Poor Richard Improved.” Let me extract 
from this discourse a few remarks and maxims 
of the sagest American that has yet appeared, for 
the benefit of men now living. First on taxes. 
Thus he speaks: 

“Friends and Neighbors, the Taxes are indeed 
very heavy, and if those laid on by the Govern- 


ment were the only Ones we had to pay, we might 


more easily discharge them; but we have many 
others, and much more grievous to some of us. 
We are taxed twice as much by our IDLENEss, 
three times as much by our PRIDE, and four times 
as much by our FoLLy; and from these Taxes 
the Commissioners cannot ease or deliver us by 
allowing an Abatement. However, let us hearken 
to good Advice, and something may be done for 
us: GOD HELPS THEM THAT HELP THEMSELVES, 
aS POOR RICHARD Says, in his Almanack of 1733.” 





And these following maxims —a few out of 
many such — seem to have been written specially 
for our own times of strain and testing: 

“If you would be wealthy, think of saving as 
well as of getting.” 

“Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere long 
thou shalt sell thy necessaries.” 

“Many a little makes a mickle.” 


“Beware of small expenses: a little leak will 
sink a great ship.” 

“Who dainties love, shall beggars prove.” 
“Always taking out of the meal tub, and never 
putting in, soon comes to be the bottom.” 

“Silk and satins, scarlet and velvets, put out 
the kitchen fire.” 

This sage to-day would say: 
“Friends, if you would be esteemed wise and 
forethoughted, to say nothing of being patriotic; 
if you would follow the course which will most 
benefit yourselves, earn all you can, save all you 
can, and invest your savings, your nickels, dimes 
and dollars, in thrift stamps and war-savings 
That’s the road to wealth for all. Buy 
and save, save and buy, and keep on buying and 
Teach your children 


counselor 


stamps. 


Saving, saving and buying. 
and your servants, one and all, to do likewise 
Keep at it until habits of thrift and saving ar 


formed and have become character. This is the 


“> e rd aa 
most efficient way you can serve yourself and 
your country to-day.” 
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Death of Professor Heck 








“It is with profound sorrow that I announce to the 
ulty and students of the University the death of 
rofessor William Harry Heck, Professor of 

in the University of Virginia for the past four- 
The death of Professor Heck 
field of duty and service a scholar of high 


Educa- 
years. removes 
om the 


tainments, a faithful and devoted public servant, and 





Pror. WILLIAM Harry Heck 


The University 
rns his loss and will cherish his memory.” 


ntleman of pure and unsullied life. 


Alderman made 


n to the University community the loss of one of 


ith this announcement President 
ost brilliant members. 

Professor Heck was born in 1879 at Raleigh, N. C. 
raduated from Wake Forest College in 1897. After 
ng for a year he went as a graduate student of 
tion to Columbia University, where he received 

While at Columbia 

secretary of the 


gree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


ime assistant General Educa- 


ard. From this post he was called to the Uni- 


versity of Virginia as Curry Memorial Professor of 
Education in 1905, during the first year of President 
Alderman’s administration. 


His work at the University has been conspicuous in 
three ways. First, he has been the student, zealous in 
the investigation and interpretation of educational prob- 
lems, and jealous of the University’s well known repu- 
tation for sound scholarship. Second, he was the in- 
tellectual leader of an earnest group of students, who 
found in his philosophy of service the answer to the 
restless stirrings of eager young minds. Third, he was 
a leading exponent to the people of Virginia of the most 
modern principles of the hygiene of school life and the 


sanitation of school buildings. 


Well known as he was throughout the State, Pro- 
fessor Heck was equally a national figure. His profes- 
sional papers and books were of a very high order, and 
constitute an enduring monument to his achievements as 
a scholar. He was the author of “Mental Discipline 
and Educational Values,” “A Study of Mental Fatigue 
in Relation to the Daily School Program,” and other 
studies on matters of educational interest. At the time 
of his death he was just finishing a remarkably com- 
plete and thorough annotated bibliography on the sub- 
This volume is to be the eighth 
program in its 

It will be en- 
Study.” 


ject of home study. 
of a series bearing on the 
relation to the daily life of the pupil. 
titled Source-Book on 


school 


“International Home 


Timely recognition of Professor Heck’s high stand- 
ing was given when his Alma Mater, Wake Forest 
College, conferred on him in 1918 the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Letters. 


The passing of Dr. Heck, following so soon after 
the untimely death of President Graham of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, robs the South of another 
great educational leader. Graham the administrator and 
builder, Heck the student and interpreter, were two 
outstanding figures in the forefront of Southern prog- 
ress in education. They will be sorely missed. 


Professor Heck’s death, which was due to 


monia following an attack of influenza, came on the 
3urial took place at his old 


pneu- 


morning of January 4th. 
home in Raleigh. 


Professor Heck is survived by his wife, who was 
Miss Anna Seeley Tuttle, daughter of Professor and 
Mrs. Tuttle, of the University of Virginia, and by two 


young daughters.—/. F. Lewis. 
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Editorial 








Influenza Still Raging 

As we go to press we are sorry to record the 
sad fact that the dreadful influenza, which created 
havoc with the schools throughout the State dur- 
ing the fall months, has reappeared in a number 
of communities in the State, and in others is 
So that al- 
together hardly a community in the State has 
The 


have been disrupted to an unprecedented degree. 


appearing now for the first time. 


been unvisited by this monster. schools 


In many places even now they are closed en- 
tirely on account of this plague. In addition, the 


disease has attacked several thousand teachers 
and school officials and many thousand children, 
and in many cases, where pneumonia has set in, 


And 


Among those it has claimed 


it has proved fatal. it has been no re- 
specter of persons. 


as victims are some of the shining lights in our 


And yet, ’midst it all, we hear few 
pessimistic notes. All physically 
able to do so are sticking determinedly to their 


profession. 
who are 


tasks and with a commendable professional spirit 
of optimism and good cheer are driving at it even 
harder thar in normal times, believing that the 
dangers encompassing them will soon disappear 
and the education of the children will not long be 
arrested. Thus it ever is and ever must be with 
those who are consecrated to their work. 


Notes from County and District 
Meetings 

For the information and inspiration of teach- 
ers throughout the State and of local and dis- 
trict associations, THE JOURNAL would be pleased 
to publish the proceedings of the meetings of 
these associations. We therefore invite and re- 
quest the division superintendents, the vice-presi- 
dents and the presidents of local associations to 
send us accounts of all these meetings, including 
the programs. By this means the associations in 
one part of the State may know what the teach- 
ers in other parts are thinking about and dis- 
cussing. Through this medium all teachers may 
have an exchange of thought which should prove 
mutually helpful. We cannot undertake by per- 
sonal correspondence to obtain this material, and 
we trust that this open invitation, appropriated 
personally by each person responsible for the sev- 
eral types of meetings throughout the State, may 
serve the purpose we have in mind as expressed 
above. The material, as presented to THE Jour 
NAL, should be arranged and written in proper 
order and form for publication, so as to require 
the least possible editorial supervision. 


The American School Peace League 


The relation of education to a League of Na- 
tions, which all forward-thinking people want 
established, is of the highest importance. 4 
durable peace depends ultimately on a uni ersal 
education which creates an inspiration for demo 
cratic freedom throughout the world. An edt- 
cational compact to teach the principles governing 
an association of free peoples should, if the n@ 
tions are in earnest for a durable peace, be made 
an integral part of the international agreement. 
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Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary of the 
\merican School Peace League, sailed in Decem- 
The United States 
Commissioner of Education, authorized by the 
Secretary of the Interior, has requested Mrs. 
\ndrews to represent the Bureau of Education 


1 


ber for England and France. 


Paris during the Peace Conference. 


Mrs. Andrews is well equipped for this im- 


portant mission. She is well known in educa- 
tional and economic circles throughout most of 
the European countries, having visited them a 
number of times and maintaining at the present 
time most important and influential European 


nections. 


\Irs. Andrews is secretary of the American 
School Peace League, which holds its annual 
meetings with the National Education Associa- 
tion, and which, since the war, has concentrated 
i supporting President Wilson and his policies. 
The President of the League is Dr. Randall J. 

Condon, superintendent of schools in Cincinnati, 

° Ohio, who was a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Speaking Division of the Committee 
Public Last year Mrs. An- 
lrews was authorized by the Executive Com- 
mittee to arrange teachers’ meetings throughout 
country for the purpose of teaching the issues 

f the war. A budget of nearly eight thousand 
lollars was devoted to this purpose and to the 
listribution of literature published by the Com- 
This year the 
league is attempting to secure the study of a 
League of Nations in every high and normal 
school in the country through a prize contest, 
the subject of which is a League of Nations. 
Hundreds of schools are already taking part. 
\ budget of nearly five thousand dollars will be 


Information. 


mittee on Public Information. 


levoted to this work. 


ue Thus the schools in America are seeking to dis- 
o harge their responsibility in helping to solve the 
| ricate problems of peace, and are placing them- 
‘elves, heart and soul, behind the representatives 
of our country at the peace table to secure peace 
with honor, and with it and as an integral part 
f it a League of Nations on such an establish- 
., [ment as will render impossible a repetition of 
uch a senseless war as Germany’s unbridled am- 

for world dominion forced upon a helpless 


nd peace loving world. 
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Shakesperean Play 


The following Shakesperean play is not new, 
but some of the old things are the best. 


It is 


a good game for an entertainment among high 


school students. 
written on slips and distributed. 
utes is given for them to be answered. 


The questions are numbered, 
Fifteen min- 
The 


person handing in the largest number of correct 


answers wins. 


The game is printed in THE 


JouRNAL by special request. 


Ts 


6. 


N 


10. 


ae 
oa 


16. 


17. 


Who were the lovers? 
Romeo and Juliet. 

What was their courtship like? 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

What was her answer to his proposal ? 
As You Like It. 

About what time of the month were they 

married ? 

Twelfth Night. 

Of whom did he buy the ring? 
Merchant of Venice. 

Who were best man and maid of honor? 
Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Who were the two ushers? 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Who gave the reception? 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 

In what kind of a place did they live? 
Hamlet. 

What was her disposition like? 
The Tempest. 

What was his occupation ? 
Taming the Shrew. 

What caused their first quarrel? 
Much Ado About Nothing. 

What did their courtship prove to be? 
Love’s Labor Lost. 

What did their married life resemble? 
Comedy of Errors. 

What did they give each other? 
Measure for Measure. 

What Roman ruler brought about reconcilia- 

tion? 

Julius Caesar. 

What did their friends say ? 


All’s Well That Ends Well. 
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What Do You Read? 


That the education acquired in schools and 
colleges is not an end in itself but only a means 
is a truism, but it is surprising to think how many 
men and women fail to add in any systematic 
way to what they learned in youth from books 
and instructors. 

Take reading, for example. How many of 
your acquaintances read for anything more than 
amusement? Do not many of them shun the 
more thoughtful books and periodicals in favor 
of the thrilling story or the fashion magazine? 
These lighter forms of reading are all right for 
their purposes, but they should not be given all 
of one’s spare time. 

What about your own reading? If vou are a 
farmer, do you not depend to some extent on 
books and bulletins to teach you to improve your 
methods from year to yeat ? 

But suppose you are a teacher. There are 
many suggestive books to help you. Do you 
read any of them? What educational magazines 
come to you regularly? 

Suppose you are a Virginia teacher. Do you 
read THe VirGintA JourRNAL OF EDUCATION? 
This question is suggested by the December num- 
ber, which is full of matter of value to educa- 
tional workers You cannot afford to refrain 
from supporting a publication that exists for the 
benefit of Virginia schools and Virginia teachers. 


JouRNAL will be 


The January number of Tu! 


sent to every teacher in the State. Read your 


copy and realize your obligation. Do not let 


education in Virginia be handicapped through 


any failure or neg yf yours.—University of 


Virginia News Letter 


Facts About Virginia Schools 


Tue JourNAL wishes to publish each month 


what is actually taking place in the various schools 
of the State. We would hke for every school 
to tell us about the “high spots” in their work. 

South Boston High School, C. H. Friend, prin- 
cipal, secures an average daily attendance of from 
Q5 per cent to 97 per cent. Mr. Friend contri- 


butes this to the fact that a daily assembly 1s held 


for the entire school for the first twenty minutes 


each morning. Each of the four ministers in 
the town has a regular day for conducting open- 
On the fifth day the principal dis- 
The Glee Club entertains 
Visit- 


ing speakers are secured whenever possible. It 


ing exercises. 
cusses current events. 
once each week with musical selections. 


has been found that by making these exercises 
entertaining and instructive greatly improves the 
attendance. 

I:mporia High School, H. G. Ellis, principal, 
has established a class in community history and 
civics. Mr. Ellis has secured a number of public 
spirited citizens to deliver a lesson every Friday 
afternoon. .\ few of the subjects discussed at 
these meetings are “The Government of Greenes 
ville County,” “Industrial and Financial Develop 
ment of Greenesville County,” “Agricultural Prog 
ress in the County,” “World War Record of the 
County.” This is an excellent plan and should be 
universally adopted. It furnishes much needed 
information and also secures the interests of th 
pe yple in the school. 

Spotsylvania county, J. H. Childs, superin- 
tendent, has a record to be proud of. The quota 


for the Catawba Fund has been paid; every 
teacher in the county a member of the assoctia- 
tion and every teacher a subscriber to some edu 
cational magazine. The district boards, appre 
ciating the excellent work being accomplished 

this county, paid all salaries in full for the time 


lost in October and November on account of in- 


fluenza. 
Lee county, W. G. Wrygal, 


Through an oversight in the office of the Secre- 


superintendent 


tary of the State \ssociation, Lee county was not 
siven credit for having every teacher a member 
Association in the last 
issue of Tire JouRNAL. We wish to correct this 
mistake, and add that Lee county has 115 met 
bers, 100 per cent, in the association. Under tl 
able direction of Supt. Wygal Lee county is 
ways among the first in achievements in all edu 


of the State Teachers’ 


cational lines. 


The Educational Survey 


The Virginia Education Commission, pro\ 
by the last Legislature for the study of edu 
tional conditions in Virginia, has engaged the 
services of Dr. Alexander J. Inglis, of Har\ 
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Dr. Inglis and 
other members of the survey staff have already 


University, to conduct this study. 


laid plans for the conduct of this work and in 
part it is now actually under way. Dr. Inglis 

is been on the survey board in the states of 
\Vashington and South Dakota, and has done ex- 
tensive survey work in New York state, and in a 
The 


ct that the commission was enabled to secure 


number of the larger cities of the country. 


the services of an expert such as Dr. Inglis un- 
doubtedly is, augurs well for the great task under- 
taken. While Dr. Inglis is directing the survey, 
ll of the educational forces of the State — super- 
ntendents, trustees, supervisors, teachers — will 
be asked to assist in getting details necessary to 
Particularly Dr. 
Inglis has the co-operative support of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and all of 
the specialists in the Department of Education, 


the success of the enterprise. 


tovether with each of the State normal schools. 


It is the intention to make this survey as thor- 
ugh as the funds and time will permit. Further- 
more, the work wiil be intensive, and it will at the 
sume time be State-wide in its scope. 
‘ounty in the State will be visited by at least one 


Every 


to 
to 
= 


representative, while certain counties typical of 
varying educational conditions will be studied 
more exhaustively and intensively. 


Such a survey as is planned should prove a 
most valuable asset to education in Virginia, giv- 
ing a definite and certain basis for future im- 
educational establishment. 


provement of our 


Every teacher will gladly co-operate in this great 


work. The investigations to be made do not in 
any sense look to a revolutionary upturning of 


the 
the 
they exist, in order that better laws may be made, 


established order, but rather to ascertaining 
facts pertaining to education in Virginia as 


better administration may be secured and the con- 
dition of the teaching profession may be im- 
proved. 


Among the counties selected for intensive study 
Albemarle, Amelia, Appomattox, Caroline, 
Carroll, Charlotte, Franklin, Giles, Greenesville, 
Henrico, Henry, Isle of Wight, Lancaster, Lou- 


are: 


doun, Northampton, Rockbridge, Rockingham, 
Smyth, Stafford, Wise. 

All the cities will be examined more or less ex- 
tensively. 


Spring Examinations 





Qn May 2nd and 3d the spring examinations 
will be held in every school division of the State. 
lhe examination in classics will be based upon 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, Washington’s Farewell 
\ddress and Webster’s Bunker Hill Oration. 

the examination on the reading course will be 
based upon the books adopted on education for 
the current year. Part I. based upon Bennett’s 
School Efficiency, will be required of all appli- 

nts. Part 2 (a) will be based upon Robbin’s 

‘he School as a Social Institution, and (b) Col- 
Introduction to High School Teaching. Ap- 
nts can take either (a) or (b) of Part 2. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
he six weeks summer schools for white teach- 


ill be held at the following places: 


cation of School Conductor 


ISDE 65 sienccondsearcanlen Dr. James S. Wilson 
BE owns aadacusmi ieee areeeend De: j. L. Jarman 
PRGA Giss.cccewsiswcdeaesantiaws Mr. E. H. Russell 
PERE Spice scceauewene sense Dr. W. T. Sanger 


Location of School Conductor 
OO are Dr. J. P. McConnell 
University of Virginia.......... Dr. Charles G. Maphis 


There will be no four weeks summer institutes 
for white teachers. 

Summer schools for colored teachers will be 
held at the following places: 


ee OS A. M. Walker 
GG rr E. A. Long 
Mid cenadswanereuseatanwnen George P. Phenix 
Oe er ee re ere J. S. Russell 
Be biiapigtanareyairaale eye Cain dee pae ahead R. C. Woods 


Lawrenceville 
Lynchburg 


MRI sco. cha chnscs wi alee Satta nebccb ao noua Fred D. Morton 
PSE 66a s Sg emsma@wendeatdwmets T. C. Erwin 
NN dct k ieee 3S orkerersandaaeaner John M. Gandy 
RBCS BIOUNE: Gisci.ccciccccnsswwsensedeeeneen W. F. Grasty 
DOU: BOSON 6c cw ccvivicws couse-vewese cates Frank Trixzg 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 
Division Name Address 
ACCOMAC. 6605004 G.'G, JOPNES 6.60006: Onancock 
Albemarle ....H. M. McManaway..Charlottesville 
Alexandria CityW. H. Sweeney......: Alexandria 


Alexandria Co..Fletcher Kemp....... Rosslyn 
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Division Name Address 
Alleghany..... ) A | Covington 
Pure Mas 0.005 W.R. Wrigglesworth. Blackstone 
Amherst... C.. Bs. SICORE sa sis-ccics ed \mherst 
Appomattox... N. R. Featherston....Vera 
AUGUSTA. 0:50:00 F. M. Somerville.....Staunton, R. F. D 
Bath... Gineaies P. C. Helmintoller...Hot Springs 
Bedard. .csscak. ME. ADDO. .60cks. Bellevue 
Bland)... <<. a vane b. Din... Bland 
Botetoutt...«..5. A. Painter. wccis. Fincastle 
Bristol, cscs F. B: Fitzpatrick... Bristol 
Brunswick..... a: ene Rocky Mount 
Bachanant... sa. Rts 1. CORDS isies civ Grundy 
Buckingham... John A. Twyman....Wingina, R. F. D 
Btiena Vista ..). PP. MeCiuer....... Buena Vista 
Campbell...... W.. L. Garbee. . oii... Lawyers 
Carolme. iss. John Washington.... Milford 
CAPtOl sc esis e<.s Dee. ORs sc acsesas Woodlawn 
Charles City...Alvin C. Cooper...... Toano 
Charlotte...... A ec) eee Drakes Branch 
Charlottesville. James G. Johnson....Charlottesville 
Chesterfield....Philip M. Tyler...... Chester 
Clarke...<. aA Fa 2 Se | Winchester 
Clifton Forge..R. C. Bowton....... Clifton Forge 
Se wk. HH. Hatiman:.:..... Captain 
Culpeper.......T. W. Hendricks..... Culpeper 
Cumberland....C. W. Dickinson,Jr...Cartersville 
Datrville. < o-si0s's F. H. Wheatley...... Danville 
Dickenson..... M. W. Remines...... Clintwood 
Dinwiddie..... 1 ae oo Ford 
Elizabeth City. John M. Willis....... Hampton 
es ae W. G. Rennolds...... Center Cross 
PTCA: cscs ae BOs READ cw decease Burke 
Pangmier:.:.0. 2 O. Sat. ohicicewictere Warrenton 
1 | re Isaac L. Epperly.... Floyd 
Fluvanna...... Thomas H. Shepherd. Wilmington 
Prankim.......W. D. Racker .s:.<.. Rocky Mount 
Frederick...... Léeshe D. KANG. «63.0 Winchester 
Fredericksburg.E. F. Birckhead...... Fredericksburg 
ee Sie o Se a Newport 
Gloucester.....R. A. Folkes......... Gloucester 
Goochland.....C. W. Dickinson, Jr.. Cartersville 
CSPAVSOR 30:65:05 23 ee 0: Sareea ee Galax 
Greene........ jos. N. Miller. icc. Haywood 
Greenesville.... Henry Maclin........ North Emporia 
Balitax....<.. ES... WAUINS oss sales South Boston 
FEANOVES... 6660.0: J. Walton Hall......: Ashland 
Harrisonburg.. W. H. Keister....... Harrisonburg 
FIenrico. .... 4s: Ws ee PRINCES so esccecnecs Henrico C. H., 

Richmond 
oo. re WB. Gatesin ccccczes Martinsville 
Piehiand... .< Ba B. BIOUEY ore easis Hightown 
Isle of Wight..Gavin Rawls......... Carrsville 
James City.....Alvin C. Cooper..... Toano 
King and QueerW. G. Rennolds..... Center Cross 
King George ..H. T. Garnett........ Tetotum 
King William..]. W. Derflinger......Etna Mills 
Lancaster... .... Frank W. Lewis..... Morattico 
OG sdiaic as Kekdus W. A. Wrygal....... Jonesville 
Loudotin. ...... O: L. BMeritk eciecc:s Purcellville 


Division Name Address 
BOUIES  6siceia Frank T. West...... Louisa 
Lunenburg..... I. T.. Wilkinson. ........ Kenbridge 
Lyncnburg.....%. (C. Glass... 05000 Lynchburg 
Madison....... Jos. N. Miller........ Haywood 
Mathews....... G. G. Anderton......Saluda 
Mecklenburg...C. B. Green.......... Boydton 
Middlesex..... G; G; Anderton. Saluda 
Montgomery... J.. B.. Loateas:s.;.<.<.s.0:0.0e% Blacksburg 
Nansemond....P. S. Blandford.-..... Driver 
Nelson........ B. M: Watles:..is.cd: Schuyler 
New Kent...... Alvin C. Cooper..... Toano 
Newport News.D. A. Dutrow........ Newport News 
Norfolk City.. R. A. Dobie......... Norfolk 
Norfolk Co....James Hurst... Norfolk 
Nottoway...... W.R. Wrigglesworth. Blackstone 
Northampton.. E. G. Tankard.......Nassawadox 
Northumberl’d. Frank W. Lewis..... Moratico 
Oranwe .% <605. Charles P. Cowherd..Gordonsville 
PN ciety canicsle f. Hy Boetonsssewece Luray 
fle J. F. Reynolds......Stuart 
Petersburg..... F. M. Martin: ........ Petersburg 
Pittsylvania....O. P. Ramsey........ Chatham 
Portsmouth......H. A. Fitts ccccccce:s Portsmouth 
Powhatan..... J. W. Reynolds...... Powhatan 
Prince Edward T. J. McIlwaine...... Hampden-Sidney 
Prince George. A. B. Bristow........ Hopewell 
Princess Anne. O. B. Mears......... Norfolk, R. F. D., 2 
Prince William Charles R. McDonald. Gainesville 
PUlAski. 506.656 ae ae er Dublin 
Radford ........: (2) ee East Radford 
Raopahannock. H. D. Hite.........0.:... Front Royal 
Richmond City. A. H. Hill, Acting... Richmond 
Richmond Co...Blake T. Newton..... Hague 
Roanoke City .D. E. McQuilken....Roanoke 
Roanoke Co...R. E. Cook..........Salem 
Rockbridge: ...E. K. Paxton........ Lexington 
Rockingham...John C. Myers...... Harrisonburg 
BUGSSER § 6sins.0is R. M. Anderson...... Lebanon 
0) | ae W 2D Smite dccsisaes Gate City 
Shenandoah....C. V. Shoemaker..... Woodstock 
Ss i B. E. Copenhaver.... Marion 
Southampton...G. L. H. Johnson.... Franklin 
Sootsylvania.«.J. TA. CHIMES 5 65.25.00 Fredericksburg 
Stafford: «00:00 Whit D. Peyton...... Fredericksburg, 

RF. BD. 2 
Staunton... John P. Neff........Staunton 
EOC, 5 <55.45 James L. Bell........Suffolk 
SEG a cn.ccincitlay ING DAVORBE Ss cased Alliance 
USS OK cessiais es R.. Bs. BRStOWs cxc0s% Hopewell 
Tazewell.......2 A Si: Gpeeversscscics 3urke’s Garde 
Warrelt:..is.ex-. Rte.) | ee Front Royal 
Warwick...... A. J. Renforth....... Grafton 
Washington....W. J. Edmondson... .Lodi 
Wesimoreland. Blake T. Newton..... Hague 
Williamsburg... H. W. Vaden........ Williamsbur; 
Winchester:....<.L. D:. Rune ..6...ocaiesis Winchester 
WB cis aziccadvons ee ae) Wise 
eee a oe eee Wytheville 
i. A. J.. Renforth....;...«. Grafton 
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Certification 


. 


of Teachers 





The present method of certificating teachers is 
n effort to simplify the plan to make the stand- 
rds more definite. Teachers who have already 
secured some form of certificate or who have 
completed in part courses formerly required, are 
uivised that the State Board of Education will 
ot pass retroactive measures which will nullify 

reduce the credit of the work they have al- 
ready done. All certificates formerly issued will 
he honored for the term stipulated with the 
equivalent new certificates and courses partiaily 
ompleted will be properly credited toward the 
ppropriate new certificate. 

Certificates for renewal should be sent to the 
Department between April Ist and September 
isth of the year in which they expire. 


RANK OF CERTIFICATES 


In order to improve the quality of the teaching 
nd to develop a real profession of teaching, 
school boards are urged to base their salaries 

the efficiency, experience, and certificate of 
the teacher. For this purpose certificates should 
be graded in the following monner: 

For high school teachers the highest form of 
certificate is the Collegiate Professional; second, 
he Collegiate ; third, Special Certificate for High 
School Subjects. 

lor teachers in the elementary schools, the high- 
est ferm of certificate is the Normal 
sional ; the Elementary Professional ; 
third, the First Grade; fourth, the Second Grade. 

lhe Special Certificate issued in accordance 
ith the rules as outlined in these regulations, 

vy be of equal standing with any of the above 
ertificates, dependent upon the quality of work 


Profes- 


second, 


he done. 


(iE COLLEGIATE PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 
‘he Collegiate Professional Certificate is 1s- 
| to graduates of the four year course of the 
lard university, college or normal school, 
d upon graduation from a standard high 
‘1, or its equivalent, which course must em- 
at least 15 per cent of purely professional 
This certificate is 


and practice teaching. 


valid for ten renewable for a_ similar 


period, and permits its holder to teach in the 


years, 
high and elementary schools. 


THe NORMAL PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 

The Normal Professional Certificate is issued 
to graduates of the two year professional course 
in a standard normal school, based on the com- 
pletion of the standard high school course, or its 
This certificate is valid for ten years 
It permits 


equivalent. 
and renewable for a similar period. 
the holder to teach in the elementary schools. 
Graduates of the two year course offered at 
the standard normal school for the special train- 
ing of high school teachers shall be permitted to 
teach the first two years of the high school course. 
PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 


THe ELEMENTARY 


The Elementary Professional Certificate is is- 
sued to applicants who complete one year of 
professional work at the standard normal school, 
based on a standard high school course or its 
equivalent, or who complete work required in 
the summer courses at some university, college, 
or normal school, the summer courses of which 
are approved by the State Board of Education. 
This certificate is valid for six years and renew- 
The holder of this 
certificate is permitted to teach in the elementary 


able for a similar period. 


grades. 
Tue CoLLeGIATE CERTIFICATE 


The Collegiate Certificate is issued to grad- 
uates of standard universities, colleges and 
technical institutions of college grade. Credit 
toward a Collegiate Certificate may be secured 
through the summer courses of any university, 
college or normal approved for summer work, 
by completing the number gf hours required 
in a particular 
cial Certificate 
a State examination may be given for credits 
toward this certificate, provided the applicant can 
show academic training at least two years in ad- 
vance of the standard high school requirement 


subject, on which subject a Spe- 


may be issued. On applicatton 


in the subject on which the examination is re- 
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Ihe holder of a Collegiate Certificate 
have such certificate 


quested 
may converted into a Col- 
legiate Professional Certificate by completing the 
requisite professional training at some approved 


11 


university, college or normal school. This certi- 


ficate 1S eood for five years and renewable for ten. 


SECOND GRADE CERTIFICATES 


FirstT AND 


The 


designed for applicants who have not had normal 


First and Second Grade Certificates are 


traming 


or collegiate hey are secured by means 


of State examinations 
The minimum academic training of an appli 
cant to teach must obviously be reasonably in 
advance of the highest grade of work she may 
be called upon to teach. It is not conceivable that 
an applicant can be a successful instructor unless 
she have training at least two years in advance 
of the classes she must instruct. Therefore, the 
minimum requirement for a teacher in the stand- 
ard high school must be collegiate work at least 
two years in advance of the high school require- 
The 


requirement for an elementary teacher must be 


ment in any specific subject. minimum 
high school work at least two years in advance 
of the seventh grade. For this reason the re- 
the First 


reasonable standard, and after Jan- 


quirements of Grade Certificate are 


raised to a 
Mary I, 1919, no applicant will be permitted to 
take the State examination for the First Grade 
who cannot show 


Certificate academic training 


equivalent to at least the first two years of high 
While the same limitation 1s not 


the 


school work. 


placed upon applicants for Second Grade 


Certificate, the completion in a thorough manner 
of the first year of high school work is assumed. 

In the State examination, great importance will 
be attached to the form to be filled out by the 
applicants This will give a series of questions 
to bring out the pertinent facts about the appli- 
This 


carefully filled in and on it credit 


cant’s preparation, attitudes and motives. 


form must be 


will be allowed as on any subject of the examin- 


tion. Neatness, general stvle and handwriting 


will be count d on this form. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE First GRADE 
( rIFICATI 
Whe ] li 1 must be 1 le ist IQ vears old, 
must have had academic training equivalent to 


the first two years of high school work, must 
have taught successfully at least seven months, 
and must make a grade of not less than 85 per 
cent on the State examination. The subjects re- 
quired for the First Grade Certificate and value 
of each subject are as follows, the form for the 
applicant being included: 


Form giving information about applicant............ 10 
Supplement to the Form (Theory and Practice).... 5 
Mathematics 

PAPAEIMGEC: ~5.6 go0ieis wh oises-twindcns eee Oe sein eee @ddwraind 10 

Elementary Algebra to Quadraties............... 5 
English 

Grammar and Composition ..................008. 10 

EIS: “CIBSSIS,  wssed cowed suas wives os omdadeewion 5 
History — 

American: TAIS6OTY: 6.6.3 ces veeniiscc0 4 os weeweiwwdonpicns 5 

Mavginia EUIStOLy seciis. << vis0saraiesve sm sreeib-ea asieiemvioave.s 5 

STE ls bt /c) ee 5 
ONES ersceisna. cere Kiba tnreie Grea i Sree rwid. Sow nh Rugidns 0 qydnere overs @atbesbbnw 5 
ASCORPADUT co sinns dN sine 6p ener denennd ae ener ours 5 
Science 

Physical Geography or General Science ........... 5 

ORICON]: oie. biswnscers wSdidin's an suersdqrirw Sores 'e-ee wise 5 

Physiology ‘ahd Ty Piene —.....0o6ic0e0s oseciaceseses 5 
Primary Reading and Methods .................... 5 
SPINE favossrs ovale aiahers 4 yh iisn dias 3 Wrdindas Son Gesiwmuwies 5 

MONE, ean ceed da Gomera diy we prot hoa Gie-b.uee, wane wmeelng 100 


This certificate is valid for five years and re- 
newable for a similar period. It permits the 
holder to teach in the elementary grades. .\n 
applicant who makes first grade averages, but 
has not the requisite experience or is not of re- 
quired age, may receive a Second Grade Certi- 
ficate convertible into the First Grade when the 
necessary requirements are met. 

Graduates of standard four year high schools 
who attend a summer normal school for one term 
of six weeks, taking five classes, three of which 


deal 


granted a Second Grade Certificate. 


must with methods of teaching may be 
Graduates 
of standard four year high schools who attend 
a summer normal school for two years of six 
weeks each, or who complete the course pr 
scribed for normal training in certain high schools 
offered to graduates of a standard four year hig! 
school shall be given a provisional First Gr 
Certificate to be converted into a regular | 
Grade Certificate after seven months of suc 
ful experience, or, in the event of required 


perience, shall be given at once a First G: 


Ss 


Certificate. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE SECOND GRADE 
CERTIFICATE 
The applicant must be at least 18 years old, and 


ust make a grade of not less than 75 per cent on 


he*State examination. The subjects required for 


e Second Grade Certificate and value of each 
as follows, the form of the applicant being 
cluded : 


rm giving information about applicant........... 10 
pplement to the Form (Theory and Practice).... 5 
FANON i io cbostits: Gro aca mia eae oph SNe aaa me aa amare Guatens 10 
slish Grammar and Composition ..............-. 10 
story — 
NSEVICAN TRISIOED 4.550 oc edincencesivies accuser aedes 5 
Vertis: BAISBOTY ons cis is sre sess son de ww aainiaredosie 5 
See eee ee er eee se ee ee ee 5 
Co | ee ae ee ee ee ete oe 5 
ysiology and Fiygien€ ........0..06secemesesae ces 5 
mary Reading Methods ..............-sseeseee0- 5 
CS he ee eer ee eT ee Se ee ee 5 
SE ee ee en ee ene ee ee eT eee ere 5 
BEE sec coie on bik Bokdcnarne dues arses nae SRN 75 


lhe minimum grade for a Second Grade Certi- 
ite is 75 per cent of 75, or 56.25. 
This certificate is valid for two years and re- 
vable for two. The holder may teach in the 
mentary schools. 
\s before stated, graduates of standard four 
r high schools who have attended a summer 
rmal for one term of six weeks, taking five 
sses, three of which must deal with methods 
teaching, may receive a Second Grade Certi- 
te. 

SpecriAL CERTIFICATES 
Special certificates are granted to teach high 
ol subjects and to teach special branches, such 
iericulture, home economics, trades and in- 
tries, music, drawing, ete. (See Form EF, 


1g, revised. ) 


LocaAL PERMIT 
\Whenever the number of licensed teachers is 
ifficient to meet the demands of any school 
ion, Local County Permits may be issued by 
Department of Education on recommendation 
he division sunerintendent to such applicants 
re available and appear to be qualified. 
local permit shall be issued until the number 


ensed teachers is exhausted. 


DIVISION OF THE EXAMINATION 


No division of the examination can be per- 
mitted in the regular State examinations for First 
and Second Grade Certificates. Applicants who 
attend summer normals, or institutes, may be 
permitted to divide the course for the First Grade 
Certificates into two parts, to be completed in two 
consecutive summers. When this division is 
made, Part I., outlined below, shall be taken the 
first summer and Part Il. the second summer. 
On completion of Part 1., a Provisional First 
Grade Certificate will be issued. The certificate 
shall be valid for one year only, but it will be con- 
verted into a regular First Grade if the holder 
completes Part I]. within a period of thirteen 
months from the date of the completion of Part 
I., provided the requirement as to teaching ex- 
perience of seven months has been met. 


TIME or HoLtpInG STATE EXAMINATIONS 


Only one general State examination will be 
given each year. This examination will come 
towards the close of the rural schools and the 
exact date is given on Form E, No. 18. However, 
a second examination will be given at the summer 
normal schools at the close of their summer ses- 
sions, and at such other centers as the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction may deem expedi- 
ent. The State examination will be limited to two 
days or to one and one-half days. 

In the following division of subjects, Part I. 
must be taken the first day and Part II. the sec- 
ond day: 


Part I, First Day Part II. Sreconpn Day 

1 hour Teachers’ Form 1'2 hours Geography 
(including supplement) 1 ‘ Physiology 

2 hours Mathematics Drawing 
2 es English Spelling 
14 * History and Civics I e Science 


I . Reading 


examinations in the high school subjects, pre 
pared by the Department of Education, will be 
given at the summer normal schools at the close 
of their summer sessions. An applicant who 
passes these examinations, making a grade of not 
less than 85 per cent on one or more high school 


subjects will be granted a special certificate en 


iting him to teach such subject or subjects. 
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How CERTIFICATES ARE ISSUED 
Certificates in Virginia are issued by the De- 
partment of Education, and become valid in any 
school division of the State only on the endorse- 
ment of the division superintendent. Graduates 
of universities, colleges, normal schools, and any 
other accredited institutions shall send their appli- 
cations for certificates through the president or 
principal of the institution. Suitable application 

blanks will be furnished upon request. 


EXTENSION OR RENEWAL OF CERTIFICATES 


A certificate may be extended or renewed only 
by the Department of Education. No certificate 
should be sent to the Department for renewal 
prior to April Ist or subsequent to September 
15th of the year in which the certificate expires. 
All applications for renewals or extensions must 
be sent through the division superintendent and 
be accompanied by his recommendation or en- 
dorsement. 

These are two requirements for renewal: 

1. Applicants must read five books on the 
Teachers’ Reading Course during the life 
of the certificate to be renewed. 

In addition to the first requirement, applicants 


to 


must satisfy at least one of the following 
conditions : 

(1) Take an examination on the two books 
in Education included in the Reading 
Course for the year in which the certi- 
ficate expires, or, 

2) Attend a Summer School for thirty 
days any time during the life of the 
certificate, and pursue a course of 
study consisting of at least three sub- 
jects, two of which must be in [¢duca- 


tion, or, 


(3) Show that they have taught twenty-five 
years in the public schools of Vir- 


ginia. 


The Reading Course for teachers will em- 
brace five books — two on literature, one on 
American and Current History, and two in Edu- 
cation. It will be issued by the first of Septem- 
ber of each scholastic year. 


ENDORSEMENT OF CERTIFICATE 


To be valid in any school division a certifi- 
cate must be endorsed by the division superin- 
tendent thereof and a record of the same be kept, 
but the superintendent for sufficient reason may 
refuse to endorse the certificate of an applicant, 
provided his action in such case be promptly re- 
ported to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion with the reason for such action. A certifi- 
cate is also liable to revocation by the division 
superintendent for cause, subject to an appeal to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, pro- 
vided the appeal be taken within thirty days from 
the revocation of the certificate. No teacher 
may be legally elected or paid by any school board 
in this State unless said teacher holds a Virginia 
certificate in full force and effect. 


CERTIFICATES FROM OTHER STATES 

No local county certificate from any other 
State can be recognized in Virginia. State certi- 
ficates issued by some central board or by the 
State Superintendent may be recognized as a 
proper basis on which the equivalent Virginia 
certificate can be issued, provided the applicant 
furnishes the Department of Education with sat- 
isfactory information as to moral character, edu- 
cational training and satisfactory experience. 


The Questions of a Recitation 





ETHEL SPILLMAN, Harrisonburg 





The teacher’s tool is the question. Her medium 
of instruction is the recitation and the material 
with which she works is the subject matter. This 
subject matter is a mass of race experiences found 


valuable by the lives of adults. It has been 


wrought into logical order by science and packed 
and condensed into formulae by mature minds. 
In this form we find it in texts and put it into the 
hands of the child to whom it is a nearly meaning- 


less array of symbols. 
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In the recitation the teacher must so build 
upon what the child has actually lived that 
he may come for himself upon this knowledge. 
In no other way will he make it his own. No 
matter what form the recitation may take, it is 
led or carried on by the teacher’s questions. It is 
much harder to ask good questions than to answer 
them for a poor answer almost proves the ques- 
tion to be inadequate. A good question stimu- 
lates thought, leads to inquiry, and results in 
understanding. 

There is no more illuminating study than that 
of one’s own questions. The teacher who will 
concentrate upon the lesson she has just closed 
and recall some of her own questions will find 
her time very profitably spent. The one who can 
have the exact questions of one recitation taken 
down for her will have material for hours of in- 
teresting and improving study. 

With the intention of formulating a study of 
questions this data has been narrowed to one 
recitation chosen at random from a school pro- 
gram, The questions with such comments as are 
necessary to give the meaning to the procedure 
are faithfully reported from a sixth grade history 
lesson. 

After a brief synopsis of the previous lesson 
given by the teacher, three questions were asked 
to open the new topic: 

1. What gas the trouble with the Colonial 

Government? 
2. What would be the effect upon the people ? 
3. Why were they unhappy? 
The lesson proper begins: 

4. What is to-day’s question? 

5. How is our government different to-day ? 

6. What is another way? 

7. What ought we to know about these men 
before we elect them? 

8. What else? 

9. What else? 

10. What else? 

11. Tell another way in which our government 
differs ? 

i2. Is there another way? 

13. Suppose they (laws) do not fit the case? 

14. How about obeying the laws any way? 

if. If we do not obey the laws, what then? 

16. If we do not like the laws what can we do? 


to 
to 


N 


17. What do I mean by public opinion? 

18. What is public opinion? 

19. What must we do to get a law changed? 

20. What would you do? 

21. Can’t you think of anything to do? 

22. What would you do, Elizabeth? 

23. What is a petition? 

24. What would you do with a petition? 

25. Who makes New York city laws? 

26. Would you suggest a substitute or would 
you just have the bad one taken out? 

27. What do you call changing a law, adding to 
it or taking out? 

28. Is there any other way our government is 
different from the Colonial? 

29. Government is constantly changing, even 
where? 

30. Government changes towards what? 

31. The more self-government we have, what 
kind of a government is that ? 

32. Why would we not do away with police- 
men? 

33. What is our question? 

(How our government is different to- 
day from Colonial days.) 

34. How is it? 

35. Laws fit the needs of the people or are 
what? 

(Assignment. How our government 
protects us. First Topic: Health.) 

36. I wonder why health is first? 

37. Do you suppose they had a health officer 
in Colonial times ? 

38. Now I wonder why it is that each family 
cannot look after its own health? 

39. It says they used to look after their own 
health. Why do we not do it? (Too 
busy. ) 

40. Is that different from Colonial times? 

41. How about it? 

42. What about Colonial occupations? 

43. Does this help any in health? 

44. We have more what? 

45. What do you need to answer this problem? 


GENERAL CRITICISM 


Forty-five questions in forty minutes is too 


many. To develop a topic the pupils must gather 
their experiences, compare them, judge the worth 
in relation to the topic and to each other and 


to 


draw conclusions from it all. With the rapidly 


changing suggestions of these questions the learn- 


ing process was interfered with. 


There were twenty nine children in the class. 


The questions were so distributed that only three 
into the But 


were not taken lesson at any time. 


one had seven chances to speak and another five. 


With an average 


pupil this Wwas too often tor this lesson. 


of less than two questions to a 


On the whole, the questions gave little chance 


for real thinking. Most of them were testing 


the memory of the child for his text-book knowl- 
Whe 


questions 4, 11, 12, 28, 33. 


edge. were held to the topic by 


hese require for 


their answer only another fact from the book 


and no adjustments or applications of that fact. 


Eleven and twelve will permit guessing. 


The questions in general are longer than the 
g 


answers. Vhis P1Ves the teacher more chances 


to learn than the children Phere are numerous 


cases of very indefinite questions. Nos. I, 13, 


29, and 30 are illustrations. There are some 
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that are poorly worded, even weak in structure: 
No. 2/, 

In Nos. i4, 
that give no direction to the thinking and the way 


No. 


31 and 39 especially. 


15, 41, and 42 we have questions 


to judge whether the answer 1s valid or not. 
35 is poor because of the alternation form. 
Nos. 8. Q, 10, 12. 


They 


14, 15, 21 and 22 are pump 


ing questions. serve to keep the child 
guessing until the idea the teacher has in mind 
is hit upon. It is usually much better to get a 
topic before the class in a manner that uses or 
applies the knowledge than as it 1s done in No. 4. 
No. 7; BO; TH, 
questions, and get hearty response. 
the 


no experience upon which to draw. 


and 32 are thought provoking 


The answers 


to 19 were wrong because class had had 


[here was not one question from the class and 
not a pivotal question in it. 
lesson moved to a culmination - 


But the 


knowledge was gained — interest was manifested 
and the fact that children learn easily and some- 
times when the teacher is not doing all she can 


stood out as an encouragement. 


The United States Garden Army 





ROY B. BOWERS, Asst. Regional Director, U. S. S. G. 





ay 


A garden for every city boy and girl and 
every city boy and girl in a garden” is the slogan 
of the United States School Garden Army. This 
movement was organized in igI7 as a war meas- 
ure and placed under the direction of the U. 5. 
Bureau of Education. In the summer of 1918 
over one and a half million city boys and girls 
were members of the Garden Army and culti- 
vated thousand of idle city lots and backyard 
gardens. 


The Garden Army movement made a splendid 


start in Virginia. The city of Richmond, for 


instance, employed a supervisor, a gardener, and 
four teacher-directors ; 1,722 boys and girls joined 
the army and raised food to the value of $42,- 
648.00. One feature of the work in Richmond 
was the establishment of demonstration gardens, 
some of which were equipped with overhead 
Norfolk, Peters- 


sprinkling systems. Roanoke, 


2 
burg and other cities also organized garden army 
units. 

The United States Garden Army is planning to 
carry on its work more extensively during the 
This work 
should be organized in every city in Virginia. 


summer of 1919 than in the past. 


In every city with over 20,000 population there 
should be a full-time garden supervisor and a 
paid teacher-director for every one hundred and 
fifty gardens. The Board of Education should 
bear the expenses as this is strictly an educa- 
tional project. 

The educational value of school garden work 
has nowhere been more strongly set forth than 
in the following quotation from a recent copy 
of “School Life’: 


work at tasks that cannot be finished in an hour 


“It is good for children to 


or a day, or a week, but which must continue 
through weeks and months and years, with 
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ward only for those who hold out faithfully 
the end; to form the habits of endurance to 
hich such work must lead ; to work at something 
which the relations of cause and effect are so 
ident as they are in the cultivation and growth 
crops; to work at problems the results of 
hich are not wholly subjective, and in which 
heir degree of success or failure is written more 
lainly and certainly than by per cent marks in 
teachers’ record books; to know the mystic 

joy of work in co-operation with the illimitable 
nd unchanging forces of nature; to come to 
vn the fundamental principle of morality that 


every person must contribute to his own support, 
and by labor of head or hand or heart pay an 
equal exchange at least for what he consumes.” 

The writer has recently visited Roanoke, 
Norfolk, Bristol, Petersburg, Richmond, and 
other Virginia cities and practically all of these 
cities through the School Board and City Council 
have made provisions for cariy ing on the United 
States Garden Army work during the year 1919. 
The writer will be glad to hear from = any 
city or town interested in the work and will visit 
any community interested in organizing U. S. 
Garden Army units. 


The Educational Bill, S. 4987, Now Before Congress 


Federal Assistance to Education in the Several States 





I. 


INTRODUCTION 


On October 10, 1918, Senator Hoke Smith, of 
Georgia, introduced into the United States Senate the 
st comprehens:ve and important educational measure 

it has even been put before Congress. The bill pro- 
les for an annual appropriation of $100,000,000, pro- 
led that sums in equal amount be appropriated by 
the several states, for the purpose of aiding the states 
carry on more successfully certain types of educa- 
which most vitally concern our national welfare. 


main provisions of the Bill (S 4987) are as follows: 

For the removal of illiteracy, $7,500,000 annually. 

For the Americanization of foreigners, $7,500,000 
annually. 

For the equalization of educational opportunities 
within the several states, particularly in rural 
and village schools, $50,000,000 annually. 

4. To co-operate with the states in the promotion 
of physical and health education and recreation, 
$20,000,000 annually. 

To extend and improve the facilities for the 
preparation of teachers for public schools, and 
particularly the rural schols, $15,000,000 an- 
nually. 

The creation of an Executive Department known 
as the Department of Education, with a Secre- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet. This Depart- 
ment is tec administer the educational work of 
the government which is assigned to it. 


e reasons supporting the bill, the facts which lie 
f it, and the beneficial results that would follow 
loption are not written into the bill itself. This 


series of explanatory articles is written for those who 
want the facts that support the bill, and for those who 
are so keenly interested in education as related to social 
welfare as to desire the facts that led up to the prepara- 
tion and introduction of this bill. 


if. 
THE REMOVAL OF ILLITERACY 


The first selective draft showed that there were 
700,000 illiterates between 21 and 31 years of age in this 
country. That fact stunned us, but there was nothing 
new in it. The census of 1910 informed us that there 
were more than five and one-half million illiterates of 
ten years of age and over in this country. It showed 
us that one out of every thirteen persons of ten years 
of age and over was an illiterate. Every fourth il- 
literate is a native white of native white parentage. We 
have come to appreciate that illiterates do not make 
good soldiers. They are not good citizens unless it is the 
plan to have some citizens that can be imposed upon 
and exploited by others. It is evident that an illiterate 
may earn a living, but earning a living is, after all, 
only a means to an end. That end is the living of a 
worthy life in our aay and generation. This can be done 
only by those who can independently get into contact 
with the facts, ideas, and ideals that the printed page 
conveys, thus laying the foundation for independent 
thinking. 

The bill now before Congress provides for $7,500,000 
annually to be “apportioned to the states in the pro- 
portion which their respective illiterate populations 
of ten years of age and over (not including foreign 
born illiterates) bear to the total illiterate population 


‘ 


of the United States, not including outlying posses- 
sions, according to the last preceding census of the 
United States.” 


There were 3,762,003 illiterates in the 
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United States, in 1910, that are within the terms of 
the bill. The allotment by Congress would therefore 
amount to $1.994 for each illiterate ten years of age and 
over. This amount, to be available for the removal of 
illiteracy, would have to be equaled by a sum appro- 
priated by the State. 

Virginia had, in 1910, 230,407 such illiterates. The 
Congressional allotment would be $459,431.56 annually. 
This would have to be equaled by the State, and there 
would then be available $918,863.12 each year, or almost 
$4.00 for each illiterate. 

If the state should start a ten year program for 
the removal of illiteracy, and if it should each year 
teach one-tenth of its illiterates, there would be avail- 
able $40 to teach each illiterate to read and write. This 
plan would eliminate illiteracy from the state within 
ten years. 

The education of foreign born illiterates is provided 


for in another section of the bill. 


III. 


Tue AMERICANIZATION OF IMMIGRANTS 


Our population has been made up largely of im- 
migrants. In 1910, there were in the United States 
13,515,886 persons of foreign birth out of a total popu- 
lation of 91,972,266; or, roughly speaking, every seventh 
person of the entire population was born in a foreign 
land. The foreign born population in our Atlantic 
Coast States and in our industrial states increased 
rapidly from 1900 to 1910, large numbers of which 
were illiterates. In New York alone there were, in 
1910, 406,020 foreign born illiterates——a number proba- 
bly greatly increased before the outbreak of the war. 
The total number of foreign born illiterates, in 1910, 
was 1,050,301. 

If these immigrants are to be more than just so much 
productive power, they must become Americanized. 
The first step in this process is acquiring the ability 
to speak and read English. Those under ten years of 
age should go to the public schools regularly. Other 
provisions must be made for the adults. 

The bill now before Congress provides $7,500,000 an- 
“to co-operate with the states in the Ameri- 


nually 
This sum, matched by an 


canization of immigrants.” 
equal amount by the states, is to be used “to teach 
immigrants ten years of age and over to speak and read 
the English language and the duties of citizenship, 
and to develop among them an appreciation of and re- 
spect for the civic and social institutions of the United 
States. The money is to be allotted to the states on 
population basis. If the Congres- 
cents for each foreign-born 


the foreign-born 
sional allottment of 55! 
person were increased by an equal sum, there would be 
available in each state $1.11 for each such person. If 
we consider only foreign born illiterates, 1,650,361, 
there would be available a little more than $9.00 for the 
Americanization of each foreign born illiterate. By 
entering upon a ten year program, each state could 


probably Americanize all of its immigrant population. 
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Virginia has 27,057 immigrants according to the 
Census of 1910. The Congressional allotment would 
amount to $15,016.64. The amount available for Ameri- 
canization work in the state would be $30,033.28 an- 
nually. 

The reasons why the nation should co-operate with 
the states in an Americanization program are: 

1. Foreigners are admitted to the country under 

National law. 
They are privileged to participate freely in a 


democratic government. 

3. Their contribution to national welfare is in pro- 
portion to the training in Americanization af- 
forded them. 

4. The permanency of a competent democracy rests 
on the intelligence and patriotism of its citizenry. 


IV. 


THE EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPpoRTUNITIES 
WITHIN THE STATES 


The per capita wealth is very uneven in the different 
states. In North Carolina it is $726.35. In Nevada it is 
$4,135.35. For the country as a whole, it is $1,712.77. 

The population back of each teacher employed in the 
public schools is also uneven. In Iowa, there is one 
teacher for a population of 81.52 persons. In Louisiana, 
there is one teacher for a population of 240.01. In the 
country as a whole, there is one teacher for a popula- 
tion of 163.91. 

The wealth back of each teacher also varies in the 
different states. In Mississippi, there is a wealth of 
$119,271.88 for each teacher. In Illinois, there is a 
wealth of $437,491.52 for each teacher. In Nevada, it 
is $671,815.56. For the United States as a whole, the 
figure is $280,754.08 per teacher. 

A tax of two mills on each dollar of wealth in th 
United States would equal the salaries paid to all public 
school teachers of the country. To equal the salaries 
of teachers in Idaho, a 4.4 mill tax is required. In 
Pennsylvania, a tax of 1.42 mills would pay the salaries 
of all public school teachers. 

Similar computations may be made for the taxing 
units within any given state, be they county or schv! 
district. Consequently, the schools within a given 
state vary almost as much as do the schools of different 
states. More must be done to equalize taxation wit!!!" 
the states to insure equally efficient schools in all dis- 
tricts. The movement must be toward a larger distri- 
butable fund raised by state-wide taxation and distribut 
in proportion to economic and educational need. Com 
pare Lancaster and Tioga counties in Pennsylvania 
Missouri River Valley and the Ozark region of 
souri, Southern and Northern Illinois, or the fertilc 
belt along Lake Michigan with the Sand Belt of Adams 
and Marquette counties in Wisconsin to sense the dif- 
rences in ability to pay for good schools. 


ces 


The bill before Congress provides $50,000,000 
nually “for the improvement of public schools of 
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an college grade, with the definite aim of extending 
chool terms and of stimulating state and local interest 
improving, through better instruction and gradation 
ind through consolidation and supervision, the rural 
chools and the schools in sparsely settled localities.” 
\n equal amount by the states would provide $100,- 
00,000 annually. The fund is to be distributed on the 
er teacher basis, and amounts to $80.34 for each public 
chool teacher employed. 
Virginia has i2,120 teachers and would receive from 
Congress $1,054,c60.80. An equal amount by the state 
ir these purposes would made available $2,108,121.10 
for the purposes mentioned in the bill. 
The bill provides that no state shall share in this 
fund unless it has at least twenty-four weeks of school 
each district, unless it enforces an adequate com- 
pulsory school attendance law, and unless it provides 
at “the basis language of instruction in the common 
chool branches in all schools, public and private, shall 
» the English language only.” 


V. 


PuysIcAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


The bill now in the Senate provides $20,000,000 an- 
nually by Congress “to co-operate with the states in the 
romotion of physical and health education and recrea- 
ion,” including “the medical and dental examination of 
children of school age, the determination of mental and 
physical defects in such children, the employment of 
nurses, the establishment and maintenance of 
f school dental clinics, and the instruction of the people 
2 in the principles of health and sanitation.” 


school 


t The States are to be allotted shares of the appro- 
( priation on the basis of total population according to 
This provides a federal appropriation of 
; cents for each person and requires an equal amount 
ic from the state, making a total of 43% cents for each 
This is a small per capita amount, but for each 
tate there is a substantial sum. 


the last census. 


( ZI 


erson. 


Virginia’s population in 1910 was 2,061,612. She 
would therefore receive from Congress for physical and 
g health education $448,400.61 annually. An equal amount 
from the state would made available $896,800.22 annually. 

The war has made us newly conscious of the number 
hysically unfit for military service. Under the first 
Selective Draft, 730,756 men were rejected for physical 

isons after examination. This is 29 per cent of the 

tal number actually examined by Local Boards. 
tuusands of these persons are made fit by proper 
treatment. The cconomic loss due to preventable illness 
not less than 10 per cent of our total present pro- 
luction. When ene considers the loss of productive 
wer due to remedial defects and to ill-health that 
cht easily have been avoided, he is convinced that the 
sible thing is for the nation and the states to co- 
rate in an educational program that will avoid this 
iomic loss, and, at the same time, give to people 

Ithy, and, therefore, happy and efficient bodies. 





VI. 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


Natural talent must be prepared for teaching just as 
it is prepared for law, medicine, or engineering. No 
state in the Union has gone far enough in a teacher- 
preparation program to supply its schools with good 
teachers. More than 100,000 teachers, out of 522,000 in 
the elementary schools, are nineteen years of age or 
younger. More than 50,000 have had no schooling be- 
yond the eighth grade. More than 100,000 teachers 
begin teaching each September and less than one-third 
of these have had any special preparation for their 
work. These immature, unprepared teachers naturally 
go to the schools that pay the lowest salaries — the rural 
and village schools. 


Our democracy cannot boast equality of opportunity 
as long as the facts cited above are true of our public 
school teachers. The nation is vitally interested and 
the states ought to be encouraged and helped by the 
nation to go on until there is 
every school. 


a good teacher in 

The bill now before Congress provides $15,000,000 
annually, and demands an equal amount by the states, 
“to co-operate with the states in preparing teachers for 
the schools, particularly rural schools” —‘“‘to prepare 
teachers, to encourage a more nearly universal prepara- 
tion of prospective teachers, to extend the facilities for 
the improvement of teachers already in service, to en- 
courage through the establishment of scholarships and 
otherwise a greater number of talented young people 
to make adequate preparation for public school service, 
and otherwise to provide an increased number of trained 
and competent teachers.” This money is to be appor- 
tioned on the public school teacher basis, and amounts to 
$24.10 per teacher for the 
preparation. 


promotion of teacher 

Virginia had 13,120 public school teachers in 1915- 
1916. She would receive $316,192.00 for the purposes 
named above. Doubling this amount would make availa- 
ble a minimum or $632,584.00 for teacher preparation in 
her tax supported normal schools and colleges. 


If each state shouid equal the Congressional allot- 
ment with a sum beyond what is now being spent for 
teacher preparation, our nation would soon occupy the 
pre-eminence in public school education that it occupiés 
in natural resources, production, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, wealth, and war. The safety and advance- 
ment democracy demands no less than this for the sake 
of its 23,000,000 children. 


VII. 


A NaTIONAL DEPARTMENT OF EpuCATION — SUMMARY 
The administration of the funds appropriated by S 
4987 involves not only clerical work, but also judgment, 


discretion, and executive capacity. It ought to be car- 


ried forward in 2 manner befitting the nation’s interest 





in these types of education. For these reasons, the bill 
provides for the creation of an Executive Department 
of the Government, to be known as the Department of 
Education, with a secretary in the President’s Cabinet 
The bill also provides for three assistant secretaries, 
for the transfer of the Bureau of Education to the 
Department of Education, for the transfer of other 
educational work of the government to the Department 
of Education by Congress or by the President, defines 
the duties 1 powers of the Secretary, and provides 


funds for the expenses of the Department. 


The bill further provides for the designation or crea- 
tion by the State Legislatures of the machinery necessary 
within each state for the co-operative administration of 
the provisions of the bill, and sets up certain necessary 


safeguards, such as systems of accounting and auditing. 
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A summary of the appropriations provided in this 
bill for Virginia: 
i. For the removal of illiteracy .......... $ 
2. For the Americanization of immigrants. 


459,431.56 
15,016.64 


3. For equalizing educational opportunities 1,054,050.80 
4. For physical and health education...... 448,400.61 
5. For better and more teacher preparation 316,192.00 

Pot otod egataasaas a Me Satetaa wowed $2,293, 101.61 


Every one of these types of education is of national 
concern, and the wealth of the nation will be taxed to 
raise the $100,000,000 which will be distributed on the 
bases indicated. Every citizen ought to become active 
in support of the bill, for it is the most important edu- 
cational measure ever considered by Congress. 


The Question Box 


Principles of Education Made Practical 





Advisory Editor JOS. E. AVENT, Professor of Edueation, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 





The questions below asked by real Virginia 
teachers and are here answered for the benefit of all 


Any teacher desiring help 


were 


the readers of THE JoURNAL 
in the solution of any educational or teaching problems, 


mav feel free to write Professor Avent for aid in re- 
gard thereto.) 
1. What ut the advisability of giving graduation 


} 


certificates those who have finished the highest grade 
of the elementary school (seventh grade)? Would it 
encourage them to consider their education completed? 
As superintendent I have had experience 
At the close of the year we 
children of the county 


ANSWER: 
with that very proposition 
brought tog ther nearly all the 
a “county commencement” at the county seat. 
finished 


and held 
Special attention was accorded those who had 
the seventh grade work and had passed the examination 
Some 5,000 of 
ind friends were present. We had a great 
We had a large platform 
erected on which all these seventh grade graduates were 
nd in frot The State 
sent one year, the Governor an- 
At the 


prepared by the county superintendent. 


their parents « 
procession through the 
] 


town. 
seated in sight a t of all the others. 
superintendent was pr 
other year, to make their commencement speech. 


conclusion of his speech diplomas were given them. 
They were told that they might now enter any high 
school in their section. They were appealed to to 


continue their education by going to high school. In 
addition to diplomas, certain prizes were given as at 
other commencements. A great county picnic dinner 
afternoon there were speaking con- 

At night 
-ontests. It 
e parents in the country. 


was had. In the 
tests 


recitation and de 


and baseball. here were declamation, 


was a great coming 


together of almost all tl 


Yes, all these seventh graders were “graduated.” 


What was the result: 


a. It caused more boys and girls to stay in school 
till they finished the seventh grade, instead of dropping 
out at some previous point. 

b. It caused a tremendously greater number of them 
to enter high school than formerly. In fact, the first 
year classes in the various high schools of that county 
were increased by about 50 per cent. the first fall after 
first 


our commencement. 


‘ce. No, they did not get the idea that their education 
was “finished,” but that they had made just so good 
The public 
recognition and public advice were effective in a deci- 


a start that they “just must go farther.” 
sive way. 

2. Should you give small children more privileges 
than larger ones?—Euna Bedwell. 
I should not say more privileges should be 
The things to do is 
study children even more than you study books. Yi 
study of children in the psychology of childhood and 


ANSWER: 


given them, but different ones. 


the children themselves directly will reveal to you | 
you should 
quirements, your rules, and your privileges in acco 
ance with their age and development. A _ book t 
will help you is Scott’s “How to Know Your Chil 
published by Little, Brown and Company, Boston, M 
3. Ina school should the smaller 
kept in school as long each day as the la 
Euna Lee Bedwell, Independence, Va. 


vary your method of treatment, your 


one-room 
dren be 
ones? 

not to be kept in scl 
However, most 


ANSWER: They ought 
all d 


room ay as larger children. 
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1m schools are in the country, and these small chil- 


en have to come and go with the larger children. 


ey cannot go home alone. They must wait till their 


ler brothers and sisters go along to protect these little 


s You may somewhat relieve the situation by ar- 


neing for the little ones to take a five-minute recess 


ry hour. You might let one of the larger ones super- 
e their little recess, using a different child every time 
this purpose. In a case of this kind these little 


lows should have certain play privileges and privi- 
ves from continuous study different from those en- 
ved by the larger boys and girls. Provide for 


ange and variety” in these little fellows’ programs, 
they will soon tire of school. 


How would you correct inattentton?—Grace 


illy, E. Stone Gap, Va. 


\nswer: You may do this partially in the follow- 
ways: 

a. Read the chapters on “Attention” in Bagley’s 

issroom Management. 


Make thorough daily preparation for all your 


isses. 


c. Be enthusiastic yourself. 
d. Study the children; try to see things from their 
ndpoint; thus try to find “the way to their hearts.” 


Use certain simple routine signals of control as 


30" (hands on lap), “31” (arms folded), “32” (hands 


k of head), when you wish the attention of all, at 
board, in connection with assignments, or when the 


ildren are noisy, etc. 


f. If these do not work, deal firmly and quickly with 
individual case. 

1. Should children be allowed to talk at all in 
1? —Nellie Kabrick, Blacksburg, Va. 


\nswer: I have tried letting them talk with re- 


rictions; I have tried prohibiting talking altogether — 


when I taught in elementary school and also in high 
ol. Out of my experience has grown the following 
safe rule: If you have only a small number, you 
let them talk with rather definite restrictions and 
your permission for each case. If you have thirty 
more children to teach, you had better take the chil- 
into your confidence from the very first day; 
to them that their parents have paid their taxes for 
education and have a right by law to expect that 
children shall work in school without the continual 
irbance of others; talking by any except by the 


her, unless in the recitation or conversation period, 
] 


rhs very seriously the studying of the others; 
your reason just as appealing as possible; then 
lop your rule aganist talking, and enforce it from 
ery first day. 

Is it best to have first grade children in the fore- 
or in the afternoon?—Sue Camp, Sebrell, Va. 
SWER: Personally, I regret having to confine the 

work of the children of any grade to the fore- 
or the afternoon. They are entitled to the whole 


day, or that part of both forenoon and afternoon, which 
the law allows them. It is unfair and unjust to reduce 
their legal privileges in this regard. However, I am 
not unmindful of the rapid growth of certain schools in 
recent years and the inability of the school district to 
build immediately to meet local needs. The school dis- 
trict should provide as soon as possible that no grade 
may have to be merely confined to the forenoon or 
merely to the afternoon. 

If you have to take either in the forenoon (I really 
do not think it makes much difference), I suggest that 
you take the first graders in the forenoon. 


6. Would you allow children under six years of 
age to enter school?—Elizabeth Bratton, Draper, Va. 


Answer: Ordinarily, it is not advisable to do so, 
unless there is a kindergarten department. The law 
does not give them the privilege of admission before 
age of six. However, there might be good local 
reasons for admitting them before they are six years 
old. I suggest that you let the division superintendent 
or the school trustee, or the local school board deter- 
mine the question for you. 


7. Should the children of the primary grades be 
kept in school all day?—Elizabeth Gibson. 

Answer: When I was superintendent, I permitted 
the children of the first two grades to be excused a 
half hour to an hour earlier than the children of the 
upper grades. I am not sure that you should take this 
into your hands to decide. Policies and customs vary 
so much with communities that I suggest that you 
have your superintendent, or your principal, or your 
school committeeman or trustee to advise you in this 
respect. This is not a vital principle, and I should 
respect the community’s wishes in regard thereto. 

See part answer in questions 2 and 3 above. 

8. What should be the length of recitation periods? 
—Clyde Harp. 

ANSWER: I presume you mean in the elementary 
school. These periods in well regulated schools vary 
from 15 minutes in most classes of the primary grades 
to 30 minutes in the grammar or intermediate grades 
In a one-room school, however, in which the teacher 
teaches everything from beginning reading to the higher 
arithmetic, there are not many periods that may be 
longer than 10 minutes, unless you will combine classes 
Even there, though, you may combine classes that are 
close together in development and advancement and get 
twenty minutes for most classes. 

In primary grades it is better to have small groups 
recite at a time in a short period than to have a large 
number recite in a long period. Suppose you have 
one grade of 30 children in a primary grade, you would 
hold their interest better and do more effective work 
with three groups, 10 minutes each, than to have all 


recite at once in a 30-minute period. 


“Change, and 
variety” holds their attention to their tasks. Individual 
Ip counts. 
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The old-time country school had one very redeem- 
ing feature with all that may be said against it on 
account of many short periods. A small group (all 
that made up one class) went forward at the recitation 
time. sat down or stood up, for a few minutes for a 
recitation, and there they recited their lesson. The 
little physical exercise of going forward, the change 
of seat and place prepared their nervous system for a 
better recitation than if they had remained at their 
seats. There are classes even in the grammar grades 
that may be better done in small groups in a short 
period than all together in a long period, for example, 


reading. 
9. What would 
Clyde Harp. 


u do with a stubborn child ?— 


Answer: a. Be sure he is stubborn before you 
proceed to do anything else. Sometimes it is not stub- 
bornness, but something else. Twice in my teaching 
experience, after I had punished a boy for apparent 
I discovered that what I took for stub- 


stubbornness, 
They had not heard. 


bornness was merely deafness. 

b. A child is not stubborn with one whom he 
loves. Find out who may be stubborn before he ever has 
a chance to try his stubbornness on you. Win his love 
for you. Show your interest in his affairs. When he 
comes to like you, you will find that there is no out- 
burst of stubbornness. 

c. Get the co-operation with their parents. 

d. In the last resort, if you must come to that, the 
teacher must rule the school. Stubbornness must be 
overcome as any other evil. You are not going to sit 
still and let any pupil run the school. The teacher is 
the authority that must be recognized. Bring about 
this recognition by a combination of love and firmness. 
Force must be used only as a last resort, but it may 
be necessary in one case out of a hundred. The fewer 
the cases in which you must use force to bring about 
the proper respect for your authority and conformity 
to your requirements, and the more nearly always that 
you can get this respect and obedience by a combined 
five-minute recreation periods than you could do by 
and disciplinarian. 

10. In teaching primary grades would you have a 
rest period, and, if so, how long should it be?—Clyde 
Harp. 

ANSWER: I would use the word “recreation,” rather 
than “rest” period. I should have a five-minute recrea- 
tion period once every hour. Take the children out 
into the open air for a five-minute play period. They 
will rest more thus than they would by sitting still and 
doing nothing. Have a five-minute story period occa- 
sionally — intellectual play sometimes. You will do 
more work in the fifty-five minutes, if you have these 
five-minute recreation periods than you could do by 
working right straight ahead. 

11. Should children of the first and second grades be 
kept in school the entire day?—Ruby Webb. 


ANSWER: See answer to question 7 above. 
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12. When should a child begin to study?—Virginia 
Miller. 


ANSWER: I presume that you mean how soon after 
the child starts to school should he begin to study. 
First, “study” means any work necessary for the ss 
similation of ideas. It means mental work, manual 
work, play, dramatization, construction, etc. — any work 
necessary for the assimilation of ideas. Now, when do 
you think he should begin to study? I suspect you are 
ready to say that he is ready to do some of this the 
very first day and all the time thereafter. He is study- 
ing, if he is counting the toothpicks; if he is putting 
letters together from the letter box to make words or 
putting words together to make sentences. There are 
so many things for a child to do from the very first, by 
means of which he learns—all of which come under 
the meaning of studying —that we may say that there 
should be no time after he enters school, when he may 
not be put to study. As to how he may study, that 
varies with his age, the purpose, and the materials dealt 
with. Space here forbids that I should give an elaborate 
discussion of how to study. You will find McMurry’s 
“How to Study,’ a very helpful book along this line. 


13. What should a teacher do the first day of 
school?—Virginia Miller. 


ANSWER: a. If you are teaching in the city, you may 
take the names of the children, after having two or 
three days previously looked over the last teacher's 
register for those children; put the children into their 
proper classes; assign their work for the following day; 
give them a list of the books needed; send them home: 
ask them to report next morning, after giving ‘them the 
proper instructions about the next day’s work. 


b. If you are to teach in the rural school, you will 
need to vary from the above procedure by having the 
children, after being classified, start right into studying 
and getting ready for recitations. You will be able to have 
several recitations during the day, in which you may 
cover the equivalent of the first recitations. Keep the chil- 
dren doing as nearly the same kind of work as possible 
as you shall expect from them on subsequent days. The 
reason for this is that most rural schools are not as long 
in term as city schools, and every day must be put in to 
the best advantage. Another reason is custom. In the 
country people have usually put in all the first day at 
school as any other day. They have never learned how 
to lose any part of the first day at school. 


c. After school revise your tentative program, or 
make a new one, unless your superintendent or principal 
has given you a program, to have ready to put up and 
follow the next day. 


Epitor’s Note.—Prof. Avent will issue soon a bulle- 
tin containing the above questions and answers and 
a large number of others. Those who find the questio! 
and answers helpful should write him for a copy. He 
will take pleasure in sending it without charge so long 
as the supply lasts. 


s 
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School News 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Governor Westmoreland Davis recently appointed 
General E. W. Nichols, superintendent of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, to membership on the com- 
mission created to prepare a history of Virginia’s 
participation in the Great War. General Nichols served 
as chairman of the Virginia Council of Defense from 
its organization in May, 1917, to February, 1918. 


In his annual report to the Board of Vistors, Gen- 
eral Nichols brings out some interesting facts illustra- 
tive of the growth of the Institute in the eleven years 
of his service as superintendent. In this period, Gen- 
eral Nichols points out, the percentage of increase in 
number of cadets has been 86; in members of the 
faculty, 70; in members of the military staff, 100; in 
annuity from the State of Virginia, 71, and in income 
from cadets, 265. 


In the same period improvements have been made 
costing $382,274. Of this sum the State appropriated 
$157,500. This record means that for every dollar re- 
ceived from the State the Institute has, for improve- 
ments of a permanent character, appropriated $1.50 
from its treasury, the funds being supplied by the earn- 
ings of the Institute and from outside sources. 


In addition to the above mentioned figures, the State 
has appropriated $100,000 for the erection of a new 
academic building, one of the most pressing needs at 
the Institute. A proviso was added to the appropria- 
tion bill which necessitated that the Institute should 
raise about $30,000 before the State appropriation for 
the building should be available. The conditions have 
been met and the new building, which will be one of 
the most imposing of the sort in the country, is rapidly 
nearing completicn. 

In the eleven years covered by the report permanent 
improvements have included library and stack room, 
conversion of old library into dormitories, heating and 
lighting plant installed, Maury-Brooke Hall built and 
furnished, parade ground enlarged to more than twice 
its former size, new Jackson Memorial Hall erected and 
equipped and old Jackson Hall converted into bar- 
racks, mess hall enlarged so as to accommodate 100 ad- 
ditional cadets, and many improvements about the 
grounds. 

General Nichols also calls attention to the service 
of the Institute in the war. Virginia Military Institute 
men hold commissions ranging from brigadier general 
to second lieutenant. Of more than 2,000 Institute men 
in the war, about 1,800 hold commissions. 

The report also refez3, among many other things, to 
the training camps conducted during the last two sum- 
mers at the Institute. Graduates of these camps quickly 
won commissions and promotion on entering the service. 


Major J. C. Hemphill, formerly editor of the Charles- 
ton, S. C., News and Courier and of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, addressed the corps of cadets in the 
Jackson Memorial Hall at their institute hour early in 
January. He paid an eloquent tribute to the part played 
by alumni and cadets of the Institute in the war, and 
impressively read out the names of those Institute men 
who have won high recognition and who have made the 
supreme sacrifice in France. 


The first term ended on February 1st and a large 
number of new cadets matriculated for the second 
term. This will bring up the numbers to the full ca- 
pacity of the Institute. The second term will run 
through to commencement in June. 


News has beer received here of the death, in Wil- 
mington, N. C., on December 22d, of Dr. Oscar Mans- 
field Knight, the oldest graduate of the Institute living 
at that time. Dr. Knight was a member of the class 
of 1842, the first to be graduated, the Institute having 
been founded in 1839. 

It is expected that the facilities of the Institute will 
be considerably enlarged in time for the opening of next 
session. The new academic building, which is being 
erected at a cost of approximately $140,000, will be 
ready in the spring. It will face the Maury-Brooke Hall 
and will be very much like the new Jackson Memorial 
Hall. Practically all of the academic classes will be 
held in the new academic building. This will release 
the space now used for class rooms in the Smith Hall, 
which will in all probability be converted into bar- 
racks, thereby completing the quadrangle. If this should 
be done before the opening of next session, the Institute 
could accummodate about 650 cadets. 


HARRISONBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


January 13, 1919. 
The second quarter of this school year began on 
January 2d with nearly every student in place; a few 
were detained by high waters. A good number of new 
students were also enrolled. 


The literary societies elected officers for the new 
quarter and began work promptly. Besides giving 
some creditable entertaniments, the societies are this 
year doing special work, each in accordance with its 
main characteristic: the Laniers on the study and writ- 
ing of short stories; the Lees, during the first quarter 
on current history, now are delving into parliamentary 
law as a preparation for revising their constitution; 
the Stratfords are working on the psychology and de- 
velopment of the photo-play. 


Superintendent W. H. Keister is this year presi- 
dent of the Educational Association, composed of the 
teachers of the Normal School and the high and graded 








schools of Harrisonburg, and numbering fifty members. 


The program for the year provides for each month’s 
meeting a lecture, a discussion, reports on current edu- 
cational literature, etc., the social feature is also an 


important part. 

The quarterly magazine number of the Normal Bul- 
letin to be issued this week will be a Home Economics 
containing 


1 information and many help- 
in regard to all phases of the subject. 


number, much 
ful suggestions 

Dr. Wayland represented this school at the meeting 
in Baltimore last week of the Conference on Country 


Life. 
FREDERICKSBURG STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL 


President Russell has appointed Mr. W. F. Dunaway, 


of Driver, Va., to the 
history for the 


position as head of the depart- 
ment of this Mr. 
Dunaway is a native of Lancaster county, a son of the 
late Dr. W. F. Dunaway, of that county. He has his 
B. A. and M. A. degrees from Richmond College, and 
also an A. M. from Chicago University. He has com- 
work for the Ph. D. degree of Colum- 
and is now writing his dissertation for 


remainder of year. 


ple ted residence 

bia University, 

that degree. 
On January 1sth all the professional work of this 


upon the second quarter’s work. 


that each quarter’s work in 


institution entered 
The 
the different professional subjects is a complete part 
of the work itself. Several students have en- 


tered at the beginning of this quarter, and the spirit of 


work is so arranged 
within 


faculty and students seems to be of the very best. 
With the new year spirit the different school activities 
are planning in various ways to promote the social 
part of life. Miss Keller, head of the depart- 
ment of public school music, is busy practicing with the 
Hiawatha’s Childhood, to be 
Professor Franklin, of the 


schc « )] 


glee clu!) an operetta, 
given some time in March. 
piano music department, is going to give a concert on 
the night of the 31st. This concert will be made up 
of Professor Franklin’s orchestra and the piano and 
voice students of the Normal School. Miss 
Houchen is very enthusiastic over the athletic possi- 
The inter-class series of games begin the 24th, 


Grace 


bilities. 
and will continue for six consecutive Friday nights. 
These games wil! determine the school championship, 
which counts towards the award of the trophy cup. The 
a most active condition. This 
dollars to the 


athletic association is in 
association contributed 
United War Work Campaign. 


President Russell was away last week on business 


one hundred 


trips to Richmond and Staunton. 

Dean Chandler made patriotic addresses at the Bap- 
and at Stafford Court 
House in the interests of the Armenian relief fund 
during the recent drive. He also took part in the Lee- 
Jackson celebration in Fredericksburg on the 2oth, re- 
Confederate 


tist Church in Fredericksburg 


sponding to the toast “The Sons of 


Veterans.” 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

More than 1,200 students have registered in all cd 
partments of the University since September, 1918. Oj 
that number more than 400 are from other states than 
Virginia. Though the demobilization of the Students’ 
Army Training Corps and the return to normal condi- 
tions necessarily resulted in a temporary decrease in 
enrollment, about 850 men have registered for the pres- 
ent term, which began on January 3d. All departments 
of the University, including the College, the Graduate 
School, and the Departments of Law, Medicine, and 
Engineering, are now in full operation, and the usual 
course of University life has been resumed with sur- 
prising rapidity. 

The entire University community has been sad- 
dened by the death of Prof. William Harry Heck, of 
the School of Education, who breathed his last on Jan- 
uary 4th, after an attack of influenza, followed by pneu- 
monia. An account of Professor Heck’s life and work 
will be found elsewhere in this number of Tue Journat 

Prof. S. A. Mitchell recently delivered a lecture in 
the American Museum of Natural History in New York 
on “The Recent Total Eclipse of the Sun.” The lec- 
ture was given under the combined auspices of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, the American Museum, 
and Columbia University. 

The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science has made Prof. R. M. Bird a member of the 
Sectional Chemistry. Professor Bird 
has also been requested by the chief of engineers in 
the United States Army to assist in the establishment 
of the course in chemistry to be given at the new 
school for army engineers at Camp Humphreys. 


Committee on 


Professor F. P. Dunnington is the author of an 
article on “Training for Industrial Work,” which is 
part of a symposium on the teaching of industrial chem- 
istry, to which nearly a score of chemists in different 
parts of the country contributed. The symposium is 
in booklet form, reprinted from Drug and Chemical 
Varkets, and published by D. O. Haynes and Company, 
New York. 

Prof. L. G. Hoxton’s valuable war work in physics 
has been discontinued as such, but if opportunity arises 
it will be pushed further for general scientific interest 

The now popular subject of a league of nations was 
recently discussed by Prof. R. H. Dabney before a Balti 
more audience. Professor Dabney has been appointed by) 
Governor Davis a member of the Virginia War History 
Commission. 

The newly appointed Governor’s Board of Mechani 
cal Survey has among its members Prof. Charles Han- 
cock, of the School of Engineering of the Universit 

Prof. Charles G. Maphis has returned from Nas! 
ville, attended a meeting of the Executi 
Committee of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, of which he is president. Pr 


where he 


fessor Maphis was also present at recent meeting 
the National University Association 


Chicago. 


Extension 
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The Home and the School 





By SUPT. G, G. JOYNES 





There are three tragedies in life, viz.: birth, death, 
lure. Two of these must be acted out by every in- 
vidual. The third tragedy, FAILURE, may be averted. 
he object in educating our boys and girls is to pre- 
re them to escape playing any part in the tragedy of 
ilure, which in many cases is as sad as death itself. 

The home and the school are the most potent fac- 
rs in equipping boys and girls to be strong, vigorous, 
Ipful to others, and out of the reach of failure. The 
ne without the school is handicapped and the school 
ithout the home is crippled. These two great forces 

preparing the young people for the duties and re- 

nsibilities of life must be co-operative, the one work- 
with, helping, sustaining and strengthening the other. 


\Ve do not mean to say our schools are all they 


should be, far from it. We are striving to improve them 
in every possible way, handicapped as we are for 
means, and in great degree by what should be lavished 
upon us which costs nothing beyond an effort on the 
part of the homes we touch namely, an honest, earnest 
co-operation for the development of the best that is in 
the children of all such homes. 

Yearly in North America 350,000 boys run away 
from home, 30,000 become confirmed tramps, 4,000 be- 
come dangerous criminals. With such an output, are 
the American homes what they ought to be? Let us 
get our schools and our homes lined up together for the 
bringing up of stronger and better American men and 
women, and thus strive to blot out the TRAGEDY oP 
FAILURE from American life as far as possible 


The Geography of the War-Time Kitchen 





HELEN E. PURCELL, Institute for Public Service, New York City 





The war time school kitchen presents a vital op 
tunity for a correlation of human interests with a 
of the geography of war time commercial rela- 
We all recognize changes which the war has 
necessary in our food habits, but few of us have 
conscious of changes which the war has brought 


it in the bases of supply. 


iermany and Austria as sources of food products 
ntirely cut off from us while our Allies, are not 
unable to furnish us as formerly with food 
ucts, but are looking to us to make up for them thx 
losses and additional needs which the war has 
it 


\ 


With large sources for former supplies cut off 
our own possibilities of production taxed to the 
st we are gratefully receiving and anxiously seck- 
od supplies from new and unusual sources. W<¢ 
tt alone in this position. Other parts of the world, 
il and belligerent are readjusting themselves in 
same way. For example, while because of our 
we are depending upon China, Japan and Latin 
ica as never before, China, Japan and Latin 
rica because of their needs are seeking to enlarge 
relations with us. In fact, the present sources of 
od supplies and a comparison with former sources 
nt an opportunity for vitalizing the study of 
stic science, not only in the school and the club, 
ir the individual as well. 


Our present dependence upon Latin America for 
food supplies is an illustration. While since the rum 
and molasses of colonial times Latin America has been 
1 growing source of supply for the United States, 
previous to the world war few of us realized the ex- 
tent to which Latin America furnished us with food 
upplies. Much of our ignorance respecting this, no 
loubt, resulted from the fact that most of our trad 


ao 


with Latin America was carried on through European 
(notably German) middlemen, in European ships, 
through European banks and frequently by way of 
European factories and food depots. 

At present we need Latin America more than ever 
before. We need all the coffee, sugar, rice, meat and 
wheat that she can furnish us. In fact, an inventory 
of the foods used in the preparation of a meal might 
show that all of them came from some one of these 
countries. 

In “How Latin America Affects Our Daily Life,” 
Institute for Public Service, 51 Chambers Street, New 
York City, W. J. Dangaix says: “Being the greatest of 
coffee-drinking nations, we usually begin and end the day 
by drinking this Latin American product. The choco- 
late which many of us prefer is made from cocoa or 
more properly cacao also imported from Latin America 
Both drinks are sweetened with sugar principally from 
Cuba. . . . When we eat a beefsteak, roast beef 


or mutton chop nowadays, it may not be from the 
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packing houses of Chicago or Kansas City, but from A correlation of commercial geography with the war 
far-off Argentine or Uruguay—or may be from still time kitchen would be incomplete without a forecast 


more remote Australia o ' Zeal: = ‘ ¢ ¢ f ¢ 
O : em te Mustralia or New Zealand—brought to of the future and a formulation of plans to meet proba- 
our shores in refrigerator ships.” bad m * : 
; P ble conditions. In fact one of our greatest needs is 
It open sources of these foods a study of their com- for an educational propaganda that will prepare our 
mercial history 1s add a vist: 7 s economic rela- : s é 
6 a n Besar : vista Of the economic rela people to appreciate and grasp their commercial op- 
ions ot the world both before the war ;¢ ince > e.e ° : 
: r and since the portunities following the war. 
war 1s opened up. Le Se : : 
ea 7 ; This is especially true’ with respect to Latin America. 
In addition to this study of commercial geography, +> 
: mes ; é ceeeaee ‘ The war has taught us how much we need her and the 
the economies and substitutions of the war time cookery : Ss . ‘ . 
shi i ar ere ; ” hardships of interrupted commercial relations. We are 
make a study ot the toods of other peoples, with the “tie é ae . 
idea of the ed | largem¢ nt of our food possibilities, of pare sess direct 5 trom the an Se producer 
value in itself. An example of this kind, is the grow- instead of through European middlemen. In return 
ing demand for maté or South American tea. Mr, the Latin American is purchasing directly from us. 


Dangaix says: “Such of us as have acquired the habit | With a better acquaintance misunderstandings are being 
of drinking yerba maté or Paraguay tea, extensively removed. Following the war our relations with these 
used in South America, must look to Brazil and Para- people should continue and grow. If the Latin Ameri- 


guay for our supply of this excellent substitute for can returns to his old trade methods and his old trade 
tea, which promises to become popular in the United routes it will be because we have not made good as 
States. friends and neighbors. 
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’ 
! World War Issues and Ideals 
‘ Readings in Contemporary History and Literature 
| = 
i By Morris Edmund Speare and Walter Blake Norris 
é Both of the Department of English in the United States Naval Academy mt 
‘ 12mo, cloth, xi + 461 pages, %1.40 _ 
, 

Contains a decisive record of those principles and purposes which the blood of ; . 
{ the world has been shed to perpetuate. This record comes fresh from the lips and 
; the pens of forty-two of the most distinguished living men in Belgium, France, England, ' H 


America, Italy, and Germany 


Send for folder with complete Table of Contents 


) GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 
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70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
! 
! 
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Read, Think and Act i “BRADLEY SERVICE” 


Means the Best Quality in 








Water Colors, Crayons, School and 
Drawing Papers, Primary, Busy Work 


Before you get the flu ; : , 
in the T. P and Industrial Supplies. 
join the T. P. U. Send for complete catalogues, paper sam- 
It will pay your substitute ples, and write us freely for help on your 
4 School Supply problems. 


And save the salary for you. 
The doctor’s bill is due 
The minute he is through. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
S. E. Cor. 17th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. + 











4 
» + 
The boarding mistress too a. ™ 
Must have her thirty two. 
, WANTED 
The T. P. U. pays Sick, Accident, Quaran SOCIAL WORK AND PUBLIC HEALTH WORKERS 
i ; : Throughout the South there is a pressing need for 
wane and Death Benefits; also provides a pen- ler Warkers tot 
sion for old age. Health Education Charity Organization 
q Sanitation Industrial Welfare 
Red Cross Home Service Rural Community Work 
Write av scati P Child Welfare Travelers’ Aid 
oo 9 for application. Juvenile Courts Practical Psychology 


Social Work with Churches’ Settlements 
Recreation and Playgrounds Social Publicity 


A W DA V IS Public Health Nurses are needed for—School Nursing, 

. i Infant Welfare, Tuberculosis, and General Visiting 
Nursing, Rural and Industrial Nursing, etc. 

A Course of Training preparing for this sort of work 
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State Manager, Bo i 
site ” 68, Richmond, Va. offered by the School of Social Work and Public 
‘ Health at Richmond. 
+ Fall Session Begins October Ist. 





For further information write HENRY H. HIBBS, JR., 
Director, 1112 Capitol Street, Richmond, Va. 





Pamphlets and Diffi cmenme eee: 
amp 7 : and Difficult “NUXATED IRON TABLETS” 5 Grain 
eses. Guaranteed Under the Pure Drugs Act. 


If you are Nervous, Run Down, Lack Endurance or 
Troubled with Indigestion, try a bottle and you will be 


Accurate and Reasonable surprised at the results 
a = Price, $1.25 a bottle (159 Tablets). Mailed postpaid 
on receipt of price. Remit by Money Order or Check. 


STEVENS SPECIALTY Co., 














7 DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE Dept. 19. toom No. 434 No. 219 South Dearborn Street 
Ve cordially invite you to call upon us during the CHICAGO. ILI 


eting of the Department of Superintendence at our 
gress Hotel Headquarters, Booth No. 76, in the . 7 — 


d Room. Feel perfectly free to make use of our 
dquarters as a place to meet your friends and to TEACHERS WANTED 
e your letters sent. r if } 
" or emergency vacancies anc or next September Rep- 
o8 Soar Saatuen tack’ Cotiens resentatives and co-operating agencies widely scattered 
Ernest E. Olp Manager 3 , , Headquarters during the meeting of the Department of 
ae , slanager. Superintendence, Chicago, Booth No. 76, Gold Room, 


—_ a ——— 7 2 a Congress Hotel. 
HOME STUDY High School, Normal, Commercial, College National Teachers Agency, 
and Professional Courses. Catalogue Free. General Offices, Evanston, Illinois 


Teachers’ Professional College, - - Washington, D. C. Washington Office. Munsey Building 
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When Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention 
The Virginia Journal of Education 
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Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 

















> 
- 
| bh 6rr otures 
‘ The J? rry ]Pi 
7 Awarded Four Gold Medals 
A Cent-and-a-Half 
‘ er for 20 or more; 20 for 30 cents; $1.50 per hundred. Postpaid. 
Size 51%4x8 
Small Size. }'xi%. Three-quarters of a cent each for 40 or more; 
; 10 for 30 cents; 75 cents a hundred, 
Extra Size. 10x12. Ten cents each for 5 or more. On rough paper, 
in the beautiful Sepia (brown) tone. 
4 Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x3. Two cents each for 15 or 
more. Birds, Animals, Minerals, Fruits, etc. Send 50 cents for 
25 common birds and a very brief description of each. 
Large Pictures for Framing. 22x28, including the margin. For 
$ schoolrooms and home decoration. One picture, $1.25; two or 
more, $1.00 each; 10 for $9.50, 
H CATALOGUE 64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations, 3 pic- 
d 2 tures, a colored bird picture and an Extra 
Size picture, 9x12—all for a dime. 
4 [Please do not send for the Catalogue without enclosing the dime.] 
SISTINE MADONNA Raphael " ‘ : 7 r 
; ci Order pictures for February birthdays NOW. 
r Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens. 
‘i > , ic > - Send 30 cents for 20 pictures of these famous men, their 
4 rhe Perry Pictures Company homes, etc., or 60 cents for 40. Size 5%x8. No two alike. 
j Box 14, Malden, Mass. 
oe mw ~~ -° ” . ~~ e + 
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VALPARAISO 
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| VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY: [ea 


.. | Summer 


me School 


‘ 
me - 


.. 1 


1919 


ee 


INDIANA 


Old College Building 


rtunity of obtain- 


~+ 








was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every person the op 


The University ing a thorough, practical education at an expense within his reach. That such an institution is a 
necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the 


is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term wiil open June 3,’19,and 
exceptional 


previous year. 


he Summer : School will continue twelve weeks. 
list of subjects from which students may select their work. There will be beginning, inter 
work in the following aa Hichs LP, Methods, Kind Methods, Co P b dTy 
eparatory,High School,Primary Met is, Kindergarten Methods, Commerce, Phonography an pe- 
Departments writing,Review for Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture. Manual Train- 
ing, Agriculture, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, Law and Dentistry. 
Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 


The Expenses are the Lowest [uition$20 per parent ey 
Address Registrar. Valparaiso, Ind. 47th Year Opens September 16, 1919 


During this term the University will offer an ) 
diate, ad d, and review 
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George Peabody College for Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term June 12-July 23. Second Term July 24-August 29. 








ul 


ir greatest and best summer school. 


Some of the most notable educators in the United States will help make this 


Write for catalogue today. 
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H Free to Teachers. For Your School Room Charles M. Robinson C. Custer Robinson 
( 
7OU can get a standard U. S. Cotton §{ q { 
Bunting Flag, 5xS ft., sewed 
stripes, fast colors, with printed ‘ 
stars, or sewed stars; or a beautiful ial 
silk U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, mount- C | HY RK hi 4 
ed on staff with gilded ornament; or 4 har PS wate 0 Wson 
a handsome framed picture of Wash- , 
ington, Lincoln or Wilson (18x22 
inches), with a glass front: or a high ¢@ hi b 
grade pencil sharpener. Arr tteris 
¢ YOUR CHOICE OF OUR TWO PLANS 
! Plan No. 1. We will send you postpaid, our Times-Dispatch Building, Arcade Building, 
) ! mblematic flag button pins in the National Colors. 3 § 
; Your pupils will easily sell these handsome flag Richmond, Va. Norfolk, Va. 
) buttons for 10c each. Twenty buttons, or a $2.00 § ; 
* sale, for the pencil sharpener, and 50 buttons, or 
4 a $5.00 sale, for the framed picture, the silk flag P 
¢ or the 5x8 feet bunting flag with printed stars. ¢ 
¢ A $6.00 sale, for the higher grade 5x8 feet bunt- 
' ing flag with sewed stars. 7 
H Plan No. 2. We will send you postpaid, our 3 P 
, good quality lead pencils, to be sold for 5c each. 
4 A $3.00 order for the pencil sharpener. or a $7.50 
; order for the framed picture, the silk flag, or > 
j; the 5x8 feet bunting flag with printed stars. A 
¢ $9.00 order for the higher grade 5x8 feet bunting q 
( flag with sewed stars. 
: No Advance Payment 
é Mention Name of School When Ordering { 
! We can furnish 3x5 feet bunting flags for 
H smaller orders; also silk Allies Flags (12x18 . : eT 
; inches) mounted on staffs. Schools, Hospitals, and Public Buildings. 
' Prompt service and dependable goods guaran- Special attention given to economies of me- , 
¢ teed. We prepay on all shipments. Order today. 7 ‘ : . . 
' a ~s P chanical equipment of Institutions and Large 
9 . . _ . ~ 
; The Lee Company, Saginaw (W. S.) Michigan Buildings and to Conservation of Fuel. 
: Department 40 
+ ° 4+ <0 + 
+ - + + “+ oma + 
b “cc © 9? 2 
Draper’s “Sanitary Coll f 
; ollege o 
Adjustable Window Shades Will; M 
NOTE THE GOOD POINTS y 
OF OUR Important Announcement to Women 
C ; By invitation of the State Board of Educa- } 
Draper Shades tion, there has been established at the College 
Reliable 7 of William and Mary a collegiate course in 
Adjustable HOME ECONOMICS leading to a Bachelor 3 
f Science degree. 
Permanent of Science degree 
Efficient | The purpose of this course is to train col- 
Rapid 3 lege women to be teachers and supervisors of j 
" Home Economics. The expense of the student 
Sani will be greatly reduced by State scholarships. 
nitary or . 
omar ‘ The department is well equipped. , 
ny The Di ‘a: E i is Mi 
Artistic » rhe Virector oO ome Economics is Miss 
D bl <dith Baer, formerly Director of Home Eco- 
Race, tial nomics at Drexel Institute. 
ssentia — . , , 
aes Comme: "ae ia ON , The College invites the attention of the 
c women of the State to the success of the 
Woman’s Department of the college. > 
' Please send us your inquiries. For particulars address 
' > 
| H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
| Luther O. Draper Shade Co. j ! 7 ss 
j Williamsburg, Virginia 
t SPICELAND, IND. 
$< - + + enn o-oo} 
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The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 


} — ' Object—Founded in 1868 by General 
4 ‘ Samuel C. Armstrong to train selected 
youth who should go out to teach and ¢ 
train their people. The Institute was de- 4 
signed to instruct Negro youth in moral- 
ity, industry, and thrift, as well as in 
earnest and practical Christianity. 
Hampton Today—An industrial village 
with g00 boarding students; 1,100 acres; 
140 buildings; instruction farm of 835 
acres; and 200 teachers and workers. 
Hampton stands for “a sound body, a 
trained capacity, and an unselfish out- 
look on life.” Hampton is on the State 
of Virginia list of approved four-year 








secondary schools. 





Courses—Recently revised four-year 


4 
Principals, Supervisors and Teachers of Negro Schools courses in Teacher Training; Home 


attend the Hampton Institute Summer School. Six ; : ‘ : 
weeks’ term. Will begin on June 18th. Economics; Business; Agriculture; and 
. 


DR. GEORGE P. PHENIX, Director 13 Trades. 
Principal—James E. Gregg, D.D. ; 
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+ Aldine Reading Method 


4 
LEARNING TO READ 


A Manual for Teachers Using The Aldine Read- 
ers; 249 pages, cloth. 


All-Steel Playground Apparatus 


For Schools, Parks and Public Playgrounds 


+O -O- 0-0 > 





~ 1 7 ++ 
¢ ; 
\ | | Special Price to Virginia Teachers, 50c, Postpaid 
;} \ | $ Learning to Read is a complete and authori- 
tative exposition of the Aldine System of Teach- 


ing Reading. It is an invaluable and practical 
guide to the teacher in conducting the reading 


lessons constructively and effectively. 








——s 
T\ 
\ : Aldine Language ~7Method 
a . 4 Part One 
| ¢ A Manual for Teachers Using the Aldine First 
3 ; Language Book, 284 pages, cloth. 


Special Price to Virginia Teachers, 50c, Postpaid 





9% 
* RR 
ye) os § Referring to Senate Document No. 8, from the 
Vt Y, ? State Board of Education to the Senate of Vir 
om, es , j ginia, dated February 14, 1916, the following com 
F Sw ment on The Aldine Language Book is found: 
4 r “The new book has accompanying it a 
thorough manual for teachers, price to teach- 
, a : / , ers 50 cents, and in our judgment is the best 
? Equipment at a minimum cost, embodying maximum book published for language work in the pri- 
: mary grades.” 
‘ efficiency. Send for illustrated catalog J-6. 
; ; NEWSON © COMPANY, Publishers 


THE EVERWEAR MFG. CO. 73 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO VIRGINIA BOOK COMPANY, RICHMOND, VA 
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This is a Special Invitation from 
e 
P. G. Holden and Associates 
To all Superintendents and others attending the Superintendents’ Division, N. E. A., at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, February 20th to March Ist, to visit the Agricultural Extension j 
Department of the Internationa] Harvester Company, sixth floor, Grant Park Building, 624 
South Michigan Avenue, one block south of the Congress. 
We are anxious to meet you and explain our plans for helping Normal Schools, County 
Superintendents, City Superintendents, all Educators, Teachers and Pupils everywhere. 
You will want to become familiar with our VISUAL METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 
Our method of VITALIZING THE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE. 
Our new LECTURE CHARTS, LANTERN SLIDES and MOVING PICTURE FILMS. 
Our new STENCILS, which enable children to make their own charts. , 
You will particularly want to see our large number of booklets and other literature on . 
Agriculture, Live Stock, Home Eccnomics. Sanitation, etc., especially adapted for supple- 
mentary reading. 
All those and much other material have been prepared for the purpose of helping you. 
They are al! at your service—are furnished FREE, except the actual cost of transportation 
and handling. 4 
We will be waiting at our booth at the Congress Hotel to direct or escort you to our 
rooms. 
If you can’t come, write us. 
International Harvester Company, (Inc.) 
Agricultural Extension Department, 
P. G. Holden, Director, Chicago. 
if 
Reading f i | 
New Reading for High Schools | 
We have published in January two new volumes in the Macmillan Pocket Classics 
Series: 
4 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho, edited by S. A. Leonard, of the Lincoln School, Teachers 
College. ‘ 
(A convenient edition of an interesting novel) > 
Bryce: On American Democracy, edited by Professor M. G. Fulton, of Davidson Col- . 
lege. 
(Selected chapters from The American Commonwealth and the lecture on Tlie 
Hindrances to Good Citizenship) 
e * 
Live Literature 
The demand is growing for live modern literature for the high school course. We are : 
meeting the demand. Are your pupils reading these volumes in the Pocket Classics Series? 
> 
Wister’s The Virginian, edited by James F. Hosic. 
London’s The Call of the Wild, edited by Theodore C. Mitchill. 
Stevenson's An Inland Voyage, edited by Wilbur L. Cross. é 
Representative Short Stories, edited by Nina Hary and Edna M. Perry. 
. . . > 
“The Most Interesting of American Classics” 
Thousands of high school students this year are reading our school edition of Riis’ The 
Making of An American, with an introduction by Theodore Roosevelt (price 60 cents). They 
put it first among the books of their literature course. ; 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York , 
? 
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State Normal School for Women 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


A State Institution 


of the highest grade for the professional preparation of young women for teaching 


and home-making. Courses 


leading to teaching in the Kindergarten, Primary Grades, Advanced Grades, and 
High School. Specialization permitted in High School Training Course by sub- 


jects. P 
J Home Economics 


is made a specialty, a wide variety of both Elementary and Advanced Courses in 


this field being offered. Preparation for Home Demonstration and Community 


Work. Post-Graduate Courses 


in both Regular Academic Subjects arid Home Economics lead to the B. S. De- 
gree. Advanced work especially adapted to the needs of young women desiring to 
be Supervisors, Normal Training Teachers, and Home Demonstration Agents. 


Special Advantages 
also in Music, Expression, and Physical Training. 


Expenses Comparatively Low. Free Tuition to Virginians. 
For catalogue and full information, address 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President. 


Harrisonburg, Va. 











Fredericksburg State Normal School 
for Women 


Eighth Session Opens September 17th. 


; Spacious grounds, handsome, new buildings, ample equipment, strong fac- 
ulty. 
r Deserving Virginia girls may obtain free State scholarship. 
Following courses are offered: 
I. Course leading to teaching primary grades: 
2. Course leading to teaching intermediate and grammar grades. 
3. Course leading to teaching high school grades. 
4. Household Arts Course. 
Besides, Rural and Industrial Arts Subjects are offered. 


A strong course in Public School Music and the Locker System of Writing 
are included. 


Piano and Violin instruction given. 
Expenses exceedingly low. For Catalogue or View Book write 


E. H. RUSSELL, President, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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State Normal School for Women 


RADFORD, VIRGINIA, 


Regular session opens in September each year. Students can enter very profit- 
ably either in September, January, March or June. . 


School in session forty-eight weeks each year. Same credit given for work 
done in the summer as in the regular session. All the courses usually found in a 
standard Normal School are offered. Very strong courses in Household Arts, 
Manual Arts, Public School Music, School Supervision and other special forms 
of work: 


This institution strives to be helpful to teachers in service. Teachers, Trus- 
tees and Superintendents are urged to write us in regard to the needs of their work. 


For Catalogue, Booklet of Views and full information write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President 
East Radford, Virginia. 











Virginia Military Institute 
Collegiate, Technical, Military 


For information Address 


Post Adjutant, V. M. I. Lexington, Va. 











Washington’s Birthday, February 22d Lincoln’s Birthday,-February 12th 


Peasy Get YOUR FLAG 


? 2 oy and the Flags of our Allies 


| 


FREE! 


OLD GLORY ’S place now is in every 
school yard and every school room in the State Department of Public Instruction 
land. Love of country no less than duty demands this OF INDIANA 
show of the colors. Next to the Stars and Stripes put Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916. 
the flags of the Allies. f - To WHom IT May ConcERN: 

Teachers—every pupil of yours should be familiar I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company 
with the flags of the nations fighting for liberty; fight- of Anderson, Indiana. It gives me pleasure to say that 
ing to preserve what our forefathers won for us in '76, | T,versonally know the members of thle frm, and can, sy 

You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and Their plan of supplying flags and pictures to the schools 
without a cent of expense, through the help of your is a very excellent one. 
scholars, secure the flags and portraits needed for Very truly yours, 
decoration. We are the originators of this plan and (Signed) CHAS. A. GREATHOUSE, 
have already given away over 50,000 American flags State Supt, <f FulNe Saracen. 
to schools. Get yours at once. Read these offers: 














OFFER NO. 1 
We will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons in the national colors or assorted with portrait buttons of 
Washington, Lincoln and James Whitcomb Riley. They are beauties. Your pupils easily will sell them for 
10 cents each. Return the $6.00 to us and we will send a beautiful silk U.S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy 
quality, mounted on staff with gilded ornament FREE. 


OFFER NO. 2 
We will send a high-grade standard U. S. Flag 5 ft. x 8 ft. fast colors. The stripes are sewed and the 
stars embroidered on both sides. This flag will stand the weather and is made to use anywhere indoors or out. 
This is the flag for all practical purposes. Carry it in your class parade! Rally round it as you sing The 
Star-Spangled Banner. For the sale of 60 buttons at 10 cents each — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 3 
To proudly place next to the Stars and Stripes you will want a set of our Allies’ Flags, each 16 x 24 
inches, mounted on staffs with ornaments. There are five of them: American, French, English, Belgian and 
Italian. New history is being made so fast every day that it is hard to keep pace with events of tremendous 
importance. As battles are fought and won it will help you show the colors of the nations who are fighting 
that freedom shall not perish from the earth. These flags of the Allies are beautiful for inside ornamentation. 
We will send them for the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 4 

We have secured sets of handsome silk flags of the Allies, five of them, American, French, English, Bel- 
gian and Italian. They are each 12x 18 inches and mounted on staffs with ornaments. You' will be glad to 
use these beautiful flags anywhere. They are rich enough to grace any well appointed home no less than the 
school room. They recall the glories won by Joffre, Haig, Pershing, and the brave boys on the battle fronts 
of the Marne and along the Belgian front. You will want the tri-color of glorious France which stood firm 
against the selfish cruelties of imperialism and saved the civilization of the world. You will want the flag of 
Britannia’s fleet which has kept the German navy bottled up. For the sale of 60 buttons at 10 cents each 
we will send the lot — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 5 


Americans to-day are talking of Wash- 
ington and Liberty, Lincoln and. Freedom, 
and Wilson and Humanity. You will be de- 
lighted with our wonderful ‘‘Oil-Process’”’ 
paintings of these great Americans.. They are 
wonder pictures, showing the artists’ touch 
found in the original, the brush marks, rich 
colorings, and pigments just as they were 
laid on the canvas. As durable and beau- 
tiful as the originals. Can be washed and 
will never fade. These portraits are 13 x 16 
inches in a 1% inch gilded frame. For the 
sale of 35 buttons you may choose one pic- 
ture; for the sale of 60 buttons, ‘two pic- 
tures, and for the sale of 75 buttons, we 
will send all three pictures — FREE. 








OFFER NO. 6 


This Giant Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for standard pencils only, but 
for every pencil from the smallest to the largest. Does not break the lead, and 
saves time as well. For both hard and soft pencils. For the sale of 25 buttons at 
10 cents, we will send you the Pencil Sharpener — FREE. 

Twenty years ago we began this plan of giving flags to Schools 
FREE. We are the oldest company of the kind. Established 1898. 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers among teachers throughout the 
United States. 


Simply Fill In and Mail Coupon Below to Us. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 138 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 
Gentlemen:—Send me postpaid :Flag, Washington, Lincoln or James Whitcomb Riley Buttons 
(cross out the kind you don’t want). As soon'‘as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are to send 


me, all charges prepaid 
Sign your name and address in full: . (Btate the number of offer you accept) 


Name c Address eS 


City State i 
Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write for our special offer show- 
ing how they easily can make considerable extra money. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO. 138 Meridian St. Anderson, Indiana 
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SCHOOL DESKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Keep the influenza germs and other dangerous diseases down by using “Dethol,” used with a spray, and 
keep your floors well oiled with “Old Dominion Floor Dressing.’ Write for descriptive circular and prices 


and how to use same. 
Maps, Globes, Charts 











VIRGOPLATE 


(TRADE MARK) 


BLACKBOARD 


BEST COMPOSITION BLACKBOARD 


Ninety-five per cent of the schools use Compo- 
sition Blackboard. Furnished in black and green, 3, 
3% and 4 feet wide. Write for sample. Write today 
for our new catalogue, which describes our general 
line School Furniture, School Supplies; also com- © 
plete line Kindergarten Furniture and Supplies, 
Playground and Athletic Goods, Educational and 
Teachers’ Supplies. For special information and PLAIN STAND 


catalogue, address Se 
No. 220—12-inch 


Virginia School Supply Co. No. 240—18-inch 


‘2000-2012 West Marshall Street, No school should be without up-to-date 
: Maps and Globes. We carry complete 
P. O. Box 1177 Richmond, Va. line Johnston’s latest publications. 



































State Normal School for Women 


Farmville, Virginia 


Bulletins published by the school will be found exceedingly helpful to teachers who 
wish to improve their methods of instruction or to get new and up-to-date ideas for their 
work. The following Bulletins may be had, postpaid, at actual cost of publishing: 


Educative Seat Work 77 pages. Price 
Spelling 57 pages. 

Part I: Theory of Spelling Instruction. 

Part II: Types of Spelling Lessons. 


English in the Elementary Grades 104 pages. 
English in the High School 04 pages. 
Training School Work for Special Days.. 62 pages. 
Training School Course of Study 294 pages. 


Address 
THE BOOK ROOM, 


State Normal School for Women 


Farmville, Va. 
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The Southern Desk Co. 


HICKORY, N. C. 





Box 776 

















The Strongest Desk on 
the Market 











SCHOOL DESKS SWEEPING POWDER DICTIONARIES 
OFFICE DESKS FLOOR OIL FILING CASES 
TEACHERS’ DESKS CRAYON PORCH SWINGS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS BLACKBOARDS DISINFECTANTS 
RECITATION SEATS SLATED CLOTH ERASERS 
OPERA CHAIRS LIQUID SLATING GLOBES 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS LABORATORY DESKS MAPS 


WINDOW SHADES BOOKCASES 








University of Virginia, Vigine 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented: 
THE COLLEGE 
By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 
Special Courses for young men preparing to enter the Federal service are offered in Field Astronomy, 
Automobile Engines, Industrial Motors, Topographical Drawing, Practical French, German and meses 
Meteorology, Physical Geography, Wireless Telegraphy and Signaling, Navigation, Plane Surveying, Pho- 
tography, Timber, International Law. and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. 
II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes, 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high 
school principals, teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 


duced toa minimum. Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON Registrar 

















